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Editorial Notes. 





** Gas.” 


THOUGH superior in most respects, there is one point on 
which gas may envy electricity. Electricity is electricity, 
but gas may be any one of innumerable varieties, though 
in the popular mind it is usually associated with a great 
This is gratifying, to the extent that it 
indicates familiarity with that service, but it is a draw- 
back when it causes the misdeeds of other gases to be 
laid at the door of that gas which is in universal supply 
throughout the country. 

Cases frequently occur in which newspaper captions 
further this wrong assumption; and the industry has 
some cause for complaint in this respect. To announce 
a ‘‘gas explosion’’ without any qualification may be 
entirely misleading; and to speak of persons being 
‘‘ gassed ’’ may be equally useless in conveying precise 
information. With a more distinctive name than gas, 
such confusion would be avoided; and thus we feel that 
we should, in attempting a change of name, have better 
reason on our side than had our friends when some time 
ago they discussed the advisability of selecting another 
term for electricity. However, nothing appears to have 
come of that effort, and so perhaps it will be better for 
our own industry to bear the name it has, than fly to 
another that it knows not of. 

But, while saying this, we would beg of our newspaper 
friends to see that the gas industry does not suffer through 
misunderstanding arising from incomplete descriptions of 
the kind of gas that may be involved in their reports. 


Meeting of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 


No one in search of excitement would be likely nowadays 
to seek it at a Gas Company’s meeting; but this admis- 
sion is not the same as saying that nothing of importance 
transpires there. On the contrary, these are occasions 
for telling the public, as well as the shareholders, of the 
progress of a great utility service—a service in which the 
community is deeply concerned, because of the benefit 
which it confers. But the tale is one of co-operation and 
and of harmonious relationships; and at the hearing of 
it, anything which is lost by the absence of excitement 
is more than gained by the feeling of satisfaction en- 
gendered. 

This feeling of satisfaction was all-pervading at last 
Friday’s meeting of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
when Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L., the Gover- 
nor, submitted his customary well-balanced review of the 
operations of an undertaking whose gain in new business 
during the year equalled, as one proprietor pointed out, 
the gas supply of a large town. So much—i.e., over 


public service. 


““ 


2000 million c.ft.—does an increase of 44 p.ct. in the sales 
of gas of the Gas Light and Coke Company represent. 
Not yet will anyone have forgotten the prolonged spell 
of abnormally cold weather which marked the early part 
1929, and it is to be hoped that the remarkable continuity 
of service of the gas industry during this trying period 
is equally deeply impressed upon the public memory. The 
Governor made a point of referring to this, and it was as 
well; for a satisfactory gas supply is too apt to be ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. Our electrical friends are 
freely forgiven their little vagaries; but what would be 
said if the Gas Light and Coke Company’s area was de- 
prived of gas for any measurable period of time? What 
would it have meant to London if, on Feb. 15 last year, 
when thermometric readings were in the depths, the 
people had had to do without that 240 million c.ft. of 
gas which this Company alone supplied? 

Such figures as these have as their corollary others 
which Sir David Milne-Watson noted. The rapid growth 
of the Company’s business calls for further plant, mains, 
and appliances in general; and during the period under 
review there has been a net addition to the capital ex- 
pended of £655,000. The recent Grays and Tilbury and 
Pinner amalgamations, with their undeveloped territories, 
give promise of continued expansion in all branches of 
the Company’s activities. One particularly gratifying 
feature of the accounts to which attention was drawn in 
the address from the Chair was that, with the increase of 
44 p.ct. in the business, the gross cost of manufacture 
was only £70,000, or just over 1 p.ct., more than in the 
preceding year. On the revenue side, reference was 
made to the fall in the tar receipts as being a serious 
matter for the Company, and one which is receiving most 
careful consideration. Other undertakings will do well 
to give equally serious thought to this problem; and no 
one who is connected in any way with gas-works should 
lost an opportunity of pressing the claims of British tar 
upon those who are in a position to make use of it. 

The industry is indebted to the Gas Light and Coke 
Company for its adoption of all the newest types of plant 
which hold out promise of usefulness. In two years’ 
time there is expected to be in operation a series of 
Koppers ovens which will carbonize 1200 tons of coal a 
day, and will embody in their construction all that is best 
in coke oven practice. The plant is being erected at Beck- 
ton, and it is being so laid down that, should experience 
show further installation to be desirable, extensions can 
readily be undertaken. Other makes of carbonizing plant 
are also receiving every attention. Quite recently there 
was put into operation a large installation of continuous 
vertical retorts; and there will shortly be several benches 
of intermittent verticals at work. Waterless holders 
have been erected—the largest, of 8 million c.ft., at 
Southall—and the low-temperature plant at Richmond 
has been worked continuously since last March. While 
users express appreciation of the smokeless fuel pro- 
duced by the low-temperature process, the tar oils have 
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evidently proved disappointing. Though it is too early 
yet to say much about the commercial value of the pro- 
cess, the Company have, so far as gas making is con- 
cerned, formed a not very favourable opinion of the low- 
temperature method as compared with the high-tempera- 
ture processes usually adopted by gas undertakings. In 
due course a full ‘report will be made, and this the industry 
will await with interest. 

These are only some of the points dealt with by Sir 
David Milne-Watson in his comprehensive survey of the 
operations of a Company whose issued capital now 
amouats to nearly £ 40,000,000, One other was the 
Government Coal Mines Bill, which is causing so much 
anxiety to the gas industry, the price of whose raw 
material is threatened. There is so much to be urged 
against Part I. of this Bill, and so little to be said for it, 
that we hope all readers of the ‘‘ JournaL’’ will agree 
that it is their bounden duty to leave no stone unturned 
to secure its rejection. 


Accounts of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. 


ANOTHER successful year is revealed by the accounts of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The report states 
that there has been an increase of 4711 in the number of 
consumers, and that the gas consumed was 3°24 p.ct. more 
than during the year 1928. If the quantities sold in the 
two years to the South Suburban Company are taken 
into account, the increase in the sales is 5°31 p.ct. This 
satisfactory state of affairs is confirmed by examination 
of the accounts. 

From the capital account it is seen that the compara- 
tively small sum of £37,681 has been expended during 
the year on buildings, plant, and machinery, and district 
appliances. In 1928 the amount charged to capital ex- 
pended was no less than £253,095. On the credit side 
of the account an increase in the capital raised is shown 
by an issue of £100,000 ordinary stock, notwithstanding 
which the account is still overdrawn to the extent of 
£202,859. It is noticed, however, that a resolution will 
be submitted at the forthcoming meeting to authorize 
the issue of further capital. 

The gross profit was £570,610, against £561,800 
1928. After providing for the dividend of 2} p.ct. for 
the half-year to June and for debenture and other interest 
(less dividends received on the South Suburban stock) for 
the year, there remains a balance of £254,027 available 
for the dividend recommended for the half-year ‘to Decem- 
ber of 33 p.ct., which will absorb £251,621, and leave a 
small balance on the year’s working. 

Comparing the expenditure with the previous year : 





Gain. Loss. 
Coals cost less by . te) 9 7,086 
Residuals realized less by. a TE 43,375 
7,086 
pot coals cost more by . , 36,289 
Carbonizing wages cost more ‘by. ; 13,712 
Repairs and maintenance of works 
and plant cost more by. . . . 7,911 
Distribution cost more by . 44,829 
Rent, rates, and taxes were less by 3,355 
Other items cost more by. . . . 32,212 
3,355 134,953 
3,355 
Leaves a net loss on expenditure of 131,598 
Gas, rentals, &c., realized more by . 140,408 Pa 
131,598 
So that the balance to net revenue 
was more by . ae 8,810 
Dividends (interim "and final) and 
debenture and other interest (less 
South Suburban dividend) were 
See. ls te. ces. 8 7819 
7,919 
Which leaves a net increase as com 
pared with ig28of . . . . . £891 


The working results are up to the usual high standard, 
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and not the least noticeable is the small percentage of 
unaccounted-for gas of 1°24 p.ct. The make of gas was 
74°82 therms per ton of coal; coke made for sale was 
998 cwt.; tar, 959 gallons; and liquor, 40°98 gallons. 
Coals cost 19s. o"1d. per ton, or about 11d. per ton less 
than in 1928; but residuals realized £43,375 less, at 
12S. ¢3°33d. per ton coal, for which reduction the fall in 1! 
value of tar is mainly résponsible. 


£ 
Coke realized more by . ... . . . 60,662 
Breeze __,, be ree 6 6 Se 1,153 
Tar os Ne. x Se ie oe Se 
Liquor je “, oe Polke le a a ee 6,251 


Expressed in costs per therm (on the total output), the 
gross balance of profit was 1°53d. Dividend and interest 
required 1°45d., leaving a surplus on the year’s working 
of o’o8d., and an amount of £30,000, equalling o'o84d., 
was placed to the special purposes fund. 

The only item in the balance-sheet that calls for com- 
ment is a satisfactory reduction in the accounts due to the 
Company for gas and rentals, which shows a decrease 
from £494,902 to £480,529, which still further justifies 
the adoption of the monthly account system. In this con- 
nection, it should be mentioned that no expenditure 
appears under the heading of ordinary collectors, which 
prior to the change to the present system was over £15,000 
per annum. It is observed that the total amount of the 
Company’s interest in the South Suburban Company ac- 
quired by exchange of stocks .and purchases in the two 
years is now clearly shown in the accounts. 


A Peculiar Conclusion. 


‘THE Sub-Committee find that there is at present no 
‘economic process by which sulphur can be eliminated 
‘‘from the atmosphere entirely, but the minimum seems 
‘to be by the universal use of gas or electricity for heat- 
‘‘ing—the latter being preferable if the cost could be 
‘brought within the range of the ordinary householder.” 
This is an extract from a report on smoke abatement 
prepared by a Sub-Committee of the Science Standing 
Committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects, to 
which we referred in another connection in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ 
three weeks ago. Without concerning ourselves with the 
question of the cost of gas and electricity, we are sur- 
prised at the idea expressed in the foregoing quotation, 
and can only conclude that the matter was considered from 
the wrong end of the stick. 

Let us imagine a street of a hundred houses, each dwel- 
ling being fitted with three electric fires with a loading 
of three kilowatts; also, let us imagine another street of 
a hundred houses, each house having three gas fires con- 
suming 50 c.ft. an hour. Here we have a comparable 
heating service (assuming 100 p.ct. efficiency for electricity 
and 60 p.ct. for gas). Suppose that every heating appli- 
ance is in operation for one hour. It can then be calcu- 
lated that for either gas or electricity one ton of coal is 
required for its production. Our electrical friends are 
wont to point out that they employ coals inferior to those 
used for gas making; hence they are likely to contain 
more sulphur. We will waive this, and take it that the 
sulphur content is the same. What happens to this sul- 
phur? In regard to electricity generation, it passes into 
the atmosphere. In the case of gas production, it does 
not. True, a small quantity is evolved from the producer 
used to heat the setting, but it is a very small amount 
indeed per ton of coal treated. For the rest, the gas is 
freed from sulphur, and the gas consumer can be assured 
that he is not polluting the atmosphere. How, then, we 
ask with ali humility, is electricity better than gas for re- 
moving sulphur from the air? 

There is, of course, another phase of the question 
(leaving aside the value of a multitude of bye-products), 
and this is that the solid residue of the carbonization 
is smokeless. Every user of smokeless fuel is doing some 
good. For equivalent heating service, therefore, the gas 
industry is helping in two ways. At present it is more 
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effective than any other public utility in ridding the at- 
mosphere of sulphur; and we feel confident that the title 
of this article in reference to the report under review is a 
just one. 


Commercial Gas Company’s Accounts. 


THouGH the revenue of the Commercial Gas Company is 
small as compared with the two other Metropolitan Gas 
Companies with which it is always associated, the accounts 
are always studied closely by gas administrators by reason 
of the consistency of the good working results which the 
Company invariably discloses; and the figures for 1929 
are no exception to the general rule. With its circum- 
scribed area of supply, it is not surprising that it does 
not always show an increase in sales; and the output of 
gas for the past year is 1°59 p.ct. below that for the year 
1928. Otherwise the accounts are quite up to the usual 
high standard. 

The revenue account shows a profit for the year of 
£141,058, which, together with the balance of £45,406 
brought forward, makes a total of £186,464. After pro- 
viding for the payment of the interim dividend for the first 
half of the year at the basic rate of 5 p.ct. per annum on 
the ordinary stock, and for debenture and other interest, 
there remains a balance of £108,053, out of which the 
Directors recommend the payment of a final dividend at 
the rate of 7 p.ct. per annum, less tax, making 6 p.ct. 
for the year, which leaves a balance to be carried forward 
of £9918. 

Comparing the principal items in the revenue account 
with those for the preceding year : 





Gain. Loss. 
£ £ 
Coals and oilcostlessby ... .- 5,361 
Residuals realized less by 24,631 
i. 5,361 
Net coals and oil cost more by. . « 19,270 


Carbonizing wages were less by . 2,231 
Repairs and maintenance of works and 








plant cost less by ; . 26,313 

Distribution cost less by. 4 . 2,281 

Rent, rates, and taxes cost less by ‘ 5,022 
Other items were “wu et le le 1,933 
35,847 21,203 

| ae ae 21,203 

Leaves a net gain on expenditure of . 14,644 
Gas and rentals realized less by 13,395 


meer 





So that the balance to net revenue was 
more by . 1,249 
Dividends (interim and final) plus de- 
benture and other interest were more 
Bg: etree We at or Hehe ite TY 3,228 


: 1,249 


Which leaves a, net reduction as com- 


pared with the 1928 figures of . £1,979 


Of the variations shown in the above statement, the 
most important is the reduction in the residual receipts ; 
coke alone accounting for 410,706. As the average 
price has been maintained, this is possibly due to the re- 
duction in the make per ton, which, however, at 10°7 cwt. 
per ton of coal, is still a satisfactory make. Tar also, 
a> might be expected owing to the fall in the value of the 
various distillates, shows a heavy fall in the receipts, but 
tie income under the heading of ammoniacal liquor is 
practically the same as in the previous year, in spite of 
tre fall in the value of sulphate of ammonia, 

An examination of the costs per therm sold also shows 
that the Company’s economical working has been main- 
tained. Manufacture, less residuals, cost 3°61d., and the 
total expenditure, less residuals, 7° 93d. Both these figures 
show a small saving on the previous year. The gross 
profit was 1°77d.; dividend and interest are equal to 
189d., leaving a deficit of o’12d. on the year. 
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e 
Pressure-Loading of Governors. 

We publish on another page an article by Mr. B. R. 
Parkinson on the application of pneumatic loading to 
the ordinary station or district governor. Mr. Parkin- 
son lays claim to a certain amount of pioneer work with 
installations of this kind, but is careful to mention his 
discovery that the principle is not new. He pays a well- 
deserved tribute to ‘‘ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas,’’ pub- 
lished from these offices in 1879, where, in Vol. 3, there 
is a reference to, and illustration of, a pressure-loaded 
governor; but this seems to have been ahead of its time. 

The ordinary station governor, as it is familiar to us, 
has had a very long run. When first installed in the early 
days of gas lighting, it was designed to keep down pres- 
sures as an essential to the efficiency of the flat-flame 
burner. To-day there is many a gas engineer who would 
welcome a governor that could raise pressures. Though 
this is impossible, it remains true, if anomalous, that 
many more governors are installed to-day as part of 
schemes for raising pressures than for reducing. Mean- 
while, the gradual and extensive increase that has taken 
place in gas pressures during the last thirty years has not 
affected the general principle of the governor, but it has 
put an increasing physical strain on those who have to 
manipulate lead or iron weights in pounds, hundred- 
weights, and even tons. To the pressure-loaded gover- 
nor, entirely enclosed and self-contained, Mr. Parkinson 
has added some ingenious observation devices, including 
means for calibration. The latter could, indeed, be ap- 
plied equally to the open type of governor. 

Mr. Parkinson’s article gives a clear and candid review 
of the various pros and cons of pressure-loading methods 
at present adopted; but he describes them as elementary, 
and suggests that there may yet be other variations in 
the application of the pneumatic principle. 





—_— 


Forthcoming Engagements. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. ] 


Feb. 13.—BriTISH COMMERCIAL Gas_ AssociATION.—Annual 
meeting of members in the South-Western District, Gas 
Offices, Exeter, 2 p.m. 

Feb. 14.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN 
AssociaTIon.—Annual Dinner 
Restaurant, W.C. 1 

Feb, 15.—WEsSTERN JUNIOR Gas ASsSOCIATION.—Visit to the 
Exeter Gas-Works. 

Feb. 15.—WaLEes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Meeting in Cardiff. Paper by W. H. Evans on 
‘* Propositions in Gas Fitting.” 

Feb. 18-20.—Joint Gas CONFERENCE.—British Industries Fair, 
Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. 

Feb. 20.—MIDLAND Junior Gas AssociaTion.—Meeting in the 
Council House, Birmingham. Paper by Mr. C, E. Holt 
on ‘* Boosting Pressures for Outlying Districts.’ 

Feb. 22.-ScottisH JuNIoR Gas AssociATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to the Greenock Gas-Works. 

Feb. 22.-YORKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AssSOCcIATION.—Meeting in 
Huddersfield. Paper by Mr. B. Thorpe (Huddersfield). 
Feb. .25.—-SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGers .(Eastern Doistrict).—Meeting at No. 28, 

Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, 2.30 p.m, 

Feb. 27.—BritisH CommerciAL Gas’ AssociaTion.—Annual 
meeting of members in South Wales, Gas Offices, Cardiff, 
3.30 p.m. 

Feb. 28.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JuNIoR Gas AS- 
SOCIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute. Paper by Dr. S. Pexton on ‘‘ The Water Content in 
oar." 

March 6.—Society or BritisH Gas 
meeting in the afternoon. 

March 6.—MiIpDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGers.—Annual General Meeting, Grand Hotel, Bir- 
mingham. 

Mareh 25.—Mancuester District INstituTiION OF Gas ENGI- 
NEERS.—Diamond Jubilee and Annual Meeting, Midland 
Hotel, Manchester. 

March 28..—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers.—Annual. General Meeting at the Hotel Cecil, 
Strand, W.C. 2, 2.15 p.m. 

June 2-5.—INsTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—Annual Conference 
in Leeds. 





District Junior Gas 
and Concert, Holborn 





INDUSTRIES.—Council 
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Personal. 


At a meeting of the Scottish Management Conmmittee of the 
National Gas Council held in Glasgow, the Chairman of the 
Committee, Sir Wiuiam E. Wuyrte, received the congratula- 
tions of the Members on the honour of Knighthood recently 
conferred upon him. Mr. George Keillor said that Sir William 
liad filled the position of Chairman of the Committee for the 
past three years with distinction and honour, and the value 
of his services was highly appreciated. His wide experience 
of Local Government work had given him an established repu- 
tation as the leading authority in Scotland on housing schemes 
and town planning and other important public utility services. 
Jn adminstrative gas affairs, he had conceived and carried out 
the Lanarkshire County Council scheme of gas supply, one of 
the largest area gas supply schemes in the country with one 
central works. Sir William had given freely of his advice and 
help, and his unique knowledge of public affairs and attractive 
personality had secured for him the sincere appreciation of 
everyone. Sir William, in reply, thanked the members most 
sincerely for their appreciation. He could assure them that 
since he had come into the midst of gas affairs he had been 
impressed with the importance of the industry and of the very 
high value to be given to gas in public service. There were 
many matters of importance to be effected whereby the value of 
gas as a public service would be strengthened and secured. 
He could assure them that he would continue to interest him- 
self and to exert what influence he possessed towards that end. 


The Mayor (Mr. R. W. Epwarps, Chairman and Managing 
Director of the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting 
Company) and Mayoress of Aldershot were present at the 
annual general meeting of the Yorktown (Camberley) and 
District Gas and Electricity Company, on Jan. 29; the Mayoress 
being graciously received by the Chairman and the other Direc- 
tors, who welcomed her. 


Mr. A. Wuarmore, Works Manager to Messrs. Parkinson & 
Cowan (Gas Meters), Ltd., Victory Works, Stretford, Man- 
chester, has been elected a Member of the _ Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, having been an Associate Member for a 
number of years. He received his technical education at the 
Manchester Technical College, and his early training under one 
of Manchester’s leading Engineers, Mr: C. E. Stromeyer, 
O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., and assisted in the ex- 
amination of engines, boilers, &c., during construction, and 
also carried out economy tests. He was also for a time en- 
gaged on experiments on the fatigue of metals. Some time 
ago Mr. Whatmore was awarded.a Gold Medal for a lecture on 
‘* Water Hammer in- Steam Pipes,’’ and at a later date was 
presented by Lord Weir with the Silver Medal of the Junior 
Institution of Engineers for a paper read by him on_ the 
‘** Economical Working of Steam Plant.’’ For a number of 
years, Mr. Whatmore was Assistant Engineer to a large fac- 
tory in Yorkshire, following which he was appointed Chief 
Engineer to the Erith Oil Mills, where he designed and erected 
a large rolling mill plant, steam and electrical installations, 
and also plants for producing hydrogen and oxygen gas. Dur- 
ing the last seven years he has been Works Manager at Vic- 
tory Works, manufacturing gas meters and appliances. He is 
a Member of the Institute of Fuel and the Manchester Associa- 
tion of Engineers, and a past Chairman of the Manchester 
Branch of the Junior Institution of Engineers. In his Chair- 
man’s Address he dealt with ‘* Modern Gas Appliances.” 


Mr. S. Nicnois, who has been for some years Manager of 
the Middlesbrough Office of the British Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany, Ltd., is relinquishing this position and becoming Manager 
of the Company’s Liverpool Office at 27-29, Stanley Street, 
Liverpool. Mr. A. D. Mackinnon, for many years a member 
of the Company’s Glasgow Office staff, has been appointed 
Manager of the Company’s Middlesbrough Office. 

rhe name of Mr. R. G. Buakr, of Bakewell, a Director of 
the Sheffield Gas Company, is on the list of new Magistrates 
for Derbyshire. 





Obituary. 
THEODORE GARNETT. 


Mr. Theodore Garictt, who died on Dec. 5 last, was ap- 
pointed Secretary and Law Clerk to the Liverpool Gas Com- 
pany on Jan. 1, 1911, in succession to his late father Mr. Philip 
I, Garnett, who had held that office since 1863. He also fol- 
lowed his father as Clerk to the Income-Tax Commissioners. 

Mr. Garnett was educated at ‘St. Edward's School, Oxford, 
and afterwards at the University, where he obtained his Degree 
of Master of “Arts. He then entered the offices of his father’s 
firm, Messrs. Garnett, Tarbet, and Co., of Liverpool, becoming 
a partner in 1907. The firm being the Solicitors to the Liver- 
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pool Gas Company, Mr. Garnett thus began his long conne« 
tion with the gas industry. 

His life was very full, and he was a living example of th 
truism that the busiest men have the most time to spare. His 
most absorbing interest during recent years was in ‘microscopi 
cal work. He was President, on more than one occasion, o! 
the Liverpool Microscopical Society, and used to spend hi 
annual holidays searching the ponds around Cartmel for rotiferu 
and other wonders. His name will go down to posterity a: 
the discoverer of a new rotifer. ' 











The Late Mr. T. Garnett, 


Mr. Garnett had a great passion for music, and though he 
did not publicly perform on any instrument, his knowledge of 
classical music was profound. His public work was consider- 
able. His true greatness, says “ J. S. S.”’ in the Liverpool 
Gas Company’s Co-Partners’ Magazine, lay in his bigness of 
heart. ‘* He was always kind, always courteous, always sym- 
pathetic. We have been taught that a man’s character can be 
judged by the treatment of his domestic staff. Mr. Garnett 
was beloved by both his office and domestic staffs, and their 
grief at the loss of one who was so thoughtful for their well- 
being, and so pleasant and friendly to each one, was a great 
tribute to a fine Christian gentleman. He did not wear his 
heart on his sleeve; but underneath the calm, quiet, courteous 
demeanour there was an intensity of love for humanity that 
was only revealed to the privileged few, and then only on rar« 
occasions. Mr. Garnett has completed his voyage and is in 
safe harbour. Happy is that man who can show such a log 
book.”’ . 


Mr. Francis ARNALL, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.1.C., Head of the 
Chemistry and Industrial Chemistry Department of the Cardifl 
Technical College, died on Feb. 7 as the result of injuries and 
shock received in an explosion in the College Laboratory on th« 
afternoon of the same day. He was an active member of th 
Gas Education Committee for the Wales and Monmouthshir« 
District ; and those in that area are indebted to him for what 
he did in regard to the arrangement of classes and co-ordination 
of the cognate subjects in every grade of the Gas Education 
Scheme. 

The death has occurred, at the age of 22, of Mr. RoNnaLp 
James TULLer Barnes, only child of Mr. Charles E. Barnes, 
General Manager and Secretary to the Wimborne Minster Gas 
Company, Ltd. 


The death is announced, at the age of 73, of Mr. Joseri 
Leeps, of Matlock. For many years he was a Director of 
several Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire gas companies. 
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In To-Day’s “ Journal.” 


Concrete for Gas-Works. 


This subject is discussed by Mr. H. Platt, of Bolton, and 
Mr. Alexander Tran, of Helensburgh. Both express the 
opinion that in the future concrete will be more employed for 
gas-works structures, and both give useful hints how the best 
results can be obtained at the present time. Knowledge of 
concrete, says Mr. Tran, is an important branch of the educa- 
tion of the gas engineer. ‘‘ Some may say that ferro-concrete 
work should be designed and executed only by specialists,”’ 
he observes, ‘‘ but there are many small jobs, such as the erec- 
tion of a small tank, an underground pit, or a boundary wall, 
which do not warrant the employment of an expert, and which 
can be satisfactorily carried out by the works staff.’’ 


* * * * 


Low-Temperature Gas for Heating Retort Settings. 


A thesis on the ‘‘ Heating of Retorts by Gas from a Low- 
Temperature Carbonization Plant ’’ gained for the author, Mr. 
Alfred A. McFarlane, of Dalmarnock, the Diploma of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. In an extract there appear the 
results of tests undertaken to assess the relative merits of pro- 
ducer gas and low-temperature gas from a Maclaurin plant. 


*% * * * 


Transactions of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 1927-28. 


This volume, edited by Mr. J. W. Campbell, M.Sc., has 
now been issued by the Institution. It records the memorable 
meeting in Cardiff during the Presidency of Mr. H. D. Madden, 
M.Inst.C.E. 


% * * * 


Differential Thermostat for Use in Calorimetry. 


In order to meet the requirements of the current issue of the 
Gas Referees’ Notification, whereby the temperature of water 
used for the purpose of ascertaining the calorific value of gas 
shall be not more than 5° C. below the temperature of the air 
of a test room; the need for a differential air-water thermostat 
has become apparent. Comparatively large quantities of water 
are now being used on certain types of recording calorimeters, 
and apparatus which is described by Mr. S. Withycombe has 


been successfully operated in the laboratories of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company; the thermostat being used to control 
some form of water heater through which the water is passed 
on its way to the usual overhead supply tank. 


* * * ” 


Pressure-Loading of Governors. 

Mr. B. R. Parkinson, M.1l.Mech.E., writes on this sub- 
ject, and describes in detail the various adjuncts which are 
required to complete the utility of a  gas-pressure-loaded 
governor. 

* * * x 


Waterless Holders and Use of Existing Tanks. 


It is shown how existing gasholder tanks may be adapted 
for the erection of waterless holders, while retaining the tanks 
for storage of tar, &c. It is possible to secure a considerable 
increase in gas storage capacity without additional ground 


space. 
* * * * 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


The Report of the Committee of the Privy Council cover- 
ing the period from Aug. 1, 1928, to July 31, 1929, shows a 
total net expenditure of £485,450. Mention is made of the 
appointment of Sir David Milne-Watson as a member of the 
Advisory Council. The outstanding feature of the work on car- 
bonization during the period under review, it is-stated, has 
been the operation of the low-temperature carbonization plant 
at the Richmond Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
There has been no difficulty in disposing, at a good price, 
of all the coke produced, which is marketed under the name 
of ** Gloco.”’ . 
* *% * * 

Cracking of High-Boiling Tar Acids. 

Mr. C. E. Senseman describes an investigation of the crack- 
ing of high-boiling tar acids which shows that phenols of lower 
boiling-points can be produced to the extent of 25 p.ct. in a 
single cracking and 36 p.ct. by re-cycling. The results indicate 
that pressures above atmospheric do not favourably affect the 
production of lower boiling phenols. 





On the Electrical Side. 


Overhead Lines. 


Overhead transmission lines are receiving a much greater 
amount of attention from the electricians than would have been 
likely if the community had taken them ‘‘ lying down,”’ as it 
were, This is not said by way of reproach ; for where objection 
is not expressed, it is perfectly natural to assume that none 
exists. Steel lattice girders may seem things of beauty to their 
originators, just as certain objects do to the artists who create 
them, though in either instance the layman may find belief 
difficult. However, be the reason what it may, there has 
lately been a joint discussion between the Overhead Lines 
Association and the Councils for the Preservation of Rural 
England and Wales, on the subject of the distribution of elec- 
tricity in rural areas and the preservation of the amenities of 
the countryside. We see a good deal of virtue in the proposal 
made by one member, that the engineer responsible for any 
scheme should collaborate with those concerned with ameni- 
ties in the very early stages, before the scheme actually got 
on to paper in any detail. From a business point of view, 
on- would regard almost anything as preferable to flying in 
the face of public opinion. All possible consideration for the 
wishes of the people should prove a usefu! means of paving the 
way for what may prove an even harder task—inducing the 
rural population to take the electricity when it is available. A 
speaker at the conference expressed the opinion that in fifty 
years’ time all power lines will be placed underground ; but by 
then people may have got used to the towers and overhead 
lines. In the meantime, he advanced the view that transmis- 
sion line towers and poles generally could be made less ob- 


jectionable if trees were planted round them, to hide them as 
much as possible. In some cases, this would be expecting 
rather a lot from the trees. For example, the towers to carry 
the mains of the Central Scotland grid across the River Clyde 
are stated to be 270 ft. high. A proposal for the use of 
coloured insulators was favoured. These might be less liable 
to attract the attention of the small boy, though in any event 
he is hardly likely to be able to reach those on the Clyde 
towers. 


Electric Light for Wheat’ Growing. 


According to Reuter’s Trade Service, experiments in wheat 
breeding are being carried out at the Canadian Government 
experimental! farm at Ottawa, by the use of electric lighting in 
greenhouses. The secret of the rapid ripening of wheat in 
Mid-Western and North-Western Canada is the length of day- 
light during the brief summer. Scientists evolving new varie- 
ties of wheat specially adapted to the climate of Western 
Canada used to take eight years to complete all the stages of 
hybridization necessary to prove the value of an experiment 
as they always had to wait for the summer before taking the 
next step in their experiments. Now, working under glass in 
the winter, and using a battery of electric lamps to provide 
artificial sunlight in the short dull days, they are producing 
two seed crops a year. The experiment is proving a success. 


What a Hairpin Can Do. 
With the ‘“‘ ingenious device ” (it is invariably so termed by 


the enthusiastic reporter) by means of which people by-pass 
their gas meters with a piece of piping, and so secure a free 
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supply of gas, we have for far too long been familiar; but we 
had thought these ‘‘ inventors ’’ to be a trouble peculiar to 
the gas industry. This is not the case, however; for we see 
from a legal case that electricity can be fraudulently abstracted 
from the mains by the simple method of short-circuiting the 
meter by the use of a hairpin. This is not termed an “ in- 
genious device,’’ possibly because it is merely a variant of its 
time-honoured counterpart. Hairpins have largely gone out 
of use for the purpose for which they were originally intended ; 
and we hope this case does not presage a revival of demand 
for them as a road to ‘‘ cheap electricity.”’ We should not 
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like to think there were too many hairpins in the path of oi 
friends. 
A Cooker Point. 


A somewhat strange point emerges from consideration 
the problems confronting the Westminster Electric Supp 
Corporation, Ltd., in the popularizing of cookers. Offering 
flat rate of 4d. per Kw.-H. for current, it is found that, 1! 
bigger the house of the prospective consumer, the greater ai 
the efforts required on the part of the undertaking to get el 
tric cooking installed. What can be the explanation of this? 





On the 


In the exceptional mildness which has hitherto characterized 
this winter, activities on the district have been normal; under- 
takings being able to proceed with business seeking plans of 
their own devising, instead of having to dea! with an onslaught 
such as was caused by the exceptional arctic spell of last year. 
For ourselves, we have been content that the mercury has re- 
mained visible in the thermometer, and that for a few weeks 
onwards from mid-December the avalanche of ‘‘ copy ”’ should 
have abated from the peak of last year when, in the same 
period, we reported to our readers some 38,000 words of the 
Bloomsbury Inquiry. We have thus been the better able to 
devote attention to launching of the new ‘* Gas Salesman.”’ 
If we adopted the ways of the ** modern ”’ dailies, our readers 
would have learned in the headlines to this article that the 
appearance of the new service monthly had been the sensation 
of an otherwise quiet season. It was not entirely without mis- 
givings that we approached the time when our junior publica- 
tion arrived at man’s estate, and the many flattering references 
to its old ‘* supplement ’? days have shown even more clearly 
than we already knew that it served a really useful purpose. But 
the policy of offering a vastly improved service at a trifling cost, 
instead of embodying in our technical paper only such service 
information as space allowed, has been more than justified. 
Salesmanship at Exhibitions. 

In view of the British Industries Fair, in which the gas in- 
dustry plays such a leading part, some of the points made by 
Mr. A. Bishop, of Margate, in a paper before the Southern 
District Circle (Kent Area) recently are of topical interest 
i** Gas Salesman,’’ January, p. 37]. An exhibition, he said, 
may be marred by wrong methods of salesmanship. When a 
consumer comes into the showroom, he usually comes with a 
fixed purpose, to make an inquiry, a purchase, or perhaps a 
complaint. Your window displays are staged to attract his 
attention with a view to stimulating his interest, to fostering 
in his mind a desire to possess some new piece of apparatus, 
or to suggesting tacitly that it might well be to his advantage 
to ** do it by gas.’’ It is not the practice of gas salesmen im- 
mediately to go out and endeavour to engage him in conversa- 
tion or to entice him inside. Such methods would tend to 
scare him away and probably make him think twice before he 
stops at the window again. Now at some exhibitions this un- 
desirable method seems to be adopted, and nothing is more 
harassing or discomforting to the consumer than to be pounced 
upon immediately a halt is made at the stand, the outcome of 
which is usually that the viewer moves off to another stand. 
After all, the show is there primarily for him to see, and we 
should ensure that he has every opportunity of doing so at ease. 
‘The tactics of the salesman should be suited to the circum- 
stances ruling the exhibit. He should be in evidence and work 
principally with his eyes and ears. From the scraps of conver- 
sation he will overhear he will be able to judge whether it is 
politic to approach the participants. Should a contact be estab- 
lished and an opportunity given to demonstrate some particular 
appliance, or to discuss a problem, a ‘ gather-round ”’ is almost 
bound to attend it, and the onlookers will most likely be en- 
couraged to make inquiries. Lead the consumer, do not push 
him; let him feel that he need have no qualms about paying a 
second visit. Ter 


Gas for Central Heating. 

The use ef gas boilers for central heating is limited, but 
circumstances often arise where the application of gas to this 
service is appropriate, and, in fact, may be the only satisfac- 
tory solution, In a helpful and practical contribution published 
in the January issue of the ‘* Gas Salesman.’’ Mr. W. B. Cobb, 
of Birmingham, mentioned that during December last he in- 
stalled four patterns of gas boiler for central heating in the 
following premises: Printers’ shop, new premises for making 
shrouds, brass foundry machine shop, and social club. It is the 
practice of the Birmingham Gas Department, when receiving 
an inquiry +for this class of work, to examine the premises ; 
and if they do not consider it a suitable proposition for gas 
heating, they do not hesitate to say so. Mr. Cobb emphasized 


ee 
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the need for early and careful preparation of the scheme. — 
is not always possible for the smaller undertakings, he said, 
to have a qualified draughtsman for this work; and he sug- 
gested that the ‘“* B.C.G.A.”’ might, with advantage to th 
industry, inaugurate a service to enable a rough drawing to be 
prepared by the salesman or foreman, from which a scale draw - 
ing could be made for submitting to the consumer with 
specification and estimate of cost. 


The Matter of Cost. 

‘*‘ What is the fue! cost of a gas-fired central heating system °"’ 
is a question constantly asked, but difficult to answer becaus 
of our varying climate. Again, so much depends on the posi- 
tion and aspect, sheltered or exposed, and upon the material of 
which the building is constructed. What the customer wants tu 
know, said Mr. Cobb, is what gas the apparatus will consum: 
during an average winter, not what the boiler will consume 
per hour. ‘ In a test over a period of one week in December, 
when the external temperature was rarely higher than 32 
Fahr., and often below freezing-point, I found that with a gas 
consumption of 50 c.ft. per hour I was able to maintain a1 
internal temperature of 59° in a building of 9700 c.ft., with an 
east aspect, two external walls, and the average amount o! 
window surface.”’ 


Education for Salesmanship. 

The day is now long past when it was held that, if a man 
was not born a salesman, there was no hope for him as such. 
To-day we say that salesmen are born and made, both. The 
man who is born a salesman is infinitely improved by scientific 
training. The one who is not can be trained. As a result of 
psychological observation and research, there have been evolved 
a science and an art of salesmanship, with laws which must 
be obeyed, and rules which should be followed. How these 
can best be taught, is the problem continually facing the Sales 
Manager. In this connection, especially, the ‘‘ Gas Salesman ” 
is proving helpful. The subjects discussed at the *‘ B.C.G.A.” 
Circles, which are fully reported from time to time, include 
contributions of great educational value, and judging by appre- 
ciations received, the series now running on ‘‘ The Higher 
Salesmanship,’”’ by H. Ernest Hunt, is of great assistanc« 
to salesmen of all grades. These are just two examples of 
what the Gas Service paper is doing. The February issue, 
which is due at the end of this week, will contain the announce- 
ment of a step further in this direction—a forthcoming series by 
one of the world’s most renowned writers on business subjects, 
planned expressly as a graduated course in the iatest teachings 
on salesmanship. This will solve a problem for many who 
are seeking the right lines along which to direct the young 
selling idea. 
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A Glimpse into the Past. 


[From the “JOURNAL” Eighty Years Ago. ] 


Indiarubber Gasholders. 


Mr. J. L. Hancock has just completed four portable gas- 
holders destined for the city of Mexico which are in several re- 
spects worthy of notice. As no workmen are to be found in 
the capital of Montezuma capable of putting an ordinary sheet- 
iron gasholder together, and ‘as the cost of sending out co 
petent men from this country for such a purpose would ha 
amounted to a large sum, it was suggested that a substitute | 
iron might be found in canvas rendered impermeable to gas | 
indiarubber, and Mr. Hancock’s experience was called in to a 
the carrying-out of the suggestion. The vessels made by hi 
are cylindrical bags, 12 ft. in diameter and 15 ft. high, stu 
together with a solution of indiarubber. Rings of three-cig 
round iron are introduced in the sides at intervals of about 
foot, so as to keep them in their circular shape, and the wh: 
when packed represents a disc of 12 ft. in diameter by a fe 
inches in thickness, in which form they are intended to 
transported to their destination. The cost of each gashold 
complete is £55. 
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Correspondence. 





[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


Clean Coal for the Gas Industry. 


Sir,—Mr. R. A. Mott cannot have read your report of my 
‘talk ’’ to the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers (Eastern District) very carefully, otherwise he could 
not have made the statement in his letter in your issue of 
Jan. 29 that | ** did not mention the cost of the loss of vendible 
coal, which is the most serious to the coal producer.’’ I did 
so in no uncertain terms on p. 150, line 5, ff. Moreover, having 
stated that the actual cleaning cost comprising de-dusting, 

- gravity separation, capital charges on the plant, and contin- 
gencies amounted to 8d. per ton of slack (less where larger 
sizes are concerned), I gave the cost of gas coals delivered into 
the retort house in London as 26s. per ton for coal of the 
present quality and 28s. per ton for clean coal. The difference 
is obviously the amount of compensation for loss of tonnage, 
which however is reduced by the value of the coal dust re- 
covered and the saving in transport cost and handling charges. 

Mr. Mott is unkind to me in saying that my calculations were 
made from the point of view of the washery constructor. For 
this 1 fail to find any evidence in my remarks on the economic 
aspect of the matter. My calculations were addressed to gas 
engineers; hence, their point of view was considered first. | 
should, however, not be true to my life-long ideals of fuel 
economy if I took a one-sided view and did not consider the 
interest of the coal producer to the same -extent. My advo- 
cacy of the use of clean coal during many years is supported 
“by the conviction that both producer and consumer will benefit 
by it, the only losers being the railway companies in respect of 
non-productive carriage of rubbish. The latter point does not 
apply to the London Gas Companies, as they carry their coal 
in their own ships. 

Mr. Mott, on the other hand, does not do a good service to 
the Durham coal producers by quoting for his example as a 
“ typical ’’ Durham gas coal one containing 10 p.ct. of ash; 
the average ash content of several million tons of coal supplied 
during last year to the large London Gas Companies was 
33 p.ct. This tallies almost exactly with the ash content of 


S4 p-ct. which | found by the examination of a considerable 
number of Durham coals, and which was used as the basis of 
my detailed calculations. 

Mr. Mott also omitted to take into account the recovery of 
saleable coal dust, one item contributing to the excessive 
premium on clean coal which he estimated. 

I do not propose to give within the compass of this letter 
details of my calculations, but it may be of interest to give final 
figures on the basis of cleaning results from unscreened coal 
from ten Durham pits, containing on an average 8*4 p.ct. of 
ash and costing 16s. per ton at pit. After allowing 10s. per 
ton for the dust recovered, and not taking any credit for the 
refuse (which, however, can be used for steam raising at the 
colliery), clean coal containing 2°5 p.ct. of ash and 2} p.ct. of 
free moisture will cost 18s. 10d., while the amount of clean 
coal equivalent in gas making to one ton of raw coal would 
cost 17s. 11d., all at pit. 

After taking into account the relative cost of transport, com- 
prising leadage from pit to staithes, freight to London, dis- 
charging in Thames, lighterage to wharf, handling from wharf 
to retort house, retort house fuel, ash removal and disposal, 
carbonizing wages, maintenance, power cost, and other charges, 
and crediting the total with the revenue for residuals, the cost 
of gas per therm from uncleaned coal worked out at 3'92d. as 
against 3°80d. per therm from clean coal. 

It will be seen that my statements were not made hap- 
hazardly, and I shall be delighted to submit the detailed cal- 
culations to anyone interésted in them. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my surprise that Mr. 
Mott, writing as a representative of the Department of Fuel 
Technology of the University of Sheffield, and being the joint 
author of a standard work on coal cleaning, should go out of 
his way to apply the wet blanket to genuine endeavours in the 
direction of progress in the coal industry. 

R. Lussinc. 

Medway House, 

Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, 
Feb. 10, 1930. 





Tottenham and District Gas Company.—The Directors recom- 
mend the payment of dividends in respect of the half-year ended 
Dec. 31, 1929—Vviz., at the rate of 53 p.ct. and 5 p.ct. per annum 
respectively on the preference stocks; and 4,6 12s. 6d. p.ct. per 
annum on the ordinary stock; all less income-tax. 

Approval of New Water Gas Plant at Bradiord.—Jhe Bradford 
Corporation Finance Estimates Committee—which controls the 
expenditure of all other Committees—has approved the pro- 
vision of a carburetted water gas plant for Valley Road gas- 
works at an estimated cost of £,12,000. 

Aldershot Stock Issue.—Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of 37, 
Walbrook, E.C.4, have been instructed by the Directors of 
the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company 
to offer for sale by tender 4,100,000 5 p.ct. perpetual debenture 
stock at a minimum price of issue of 493 per £4100, yielding 
at that price £5 7s. 6d. p.ct. Tenders for this issue should 
be received not later than 11 o’clock a.m. on Wednesday, 
Feb. 19. 





Extensions at Stockton.—The Stockton Town Council have 

received a grant of 50 p.ct. of the interest for 15 years from the 
Unemployment Grants Committee in connection with their 
scheme to extend their gas mains to Newton Bewley and Cow- 
pen Bewley at a cost of 4.4772. The capital expenditure pro- 
posed on mains and services to be carried out during the next 
tiiree to five years amounts to £25,000 for mains and £5000 for 
services, and it has been decided to apply for loans. 
, Proposed Gas Lighting for Derbyshire Village.—The Ashover 
Parish Council have considered the question of adopting street 
lighting by gas in the village. The Clay Cross Company have 
avreed to maintain a minimum of ten lights at a cost of 44 4s. 
per light throughout the winter months for a period of not less 
than ten years, this cost to include lighting and extinguishing 
the lamps and necessary repairs. The Council decided to call 
a public meeting and test the feeling of the ratepayers upon the 
scheme, 


The Chesterfield Town Council have decided to extend the 
area of street lighting by gas, and a large number of additional 
lamps are to be erected. 


Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers.—The Insti- 
tution will celebrate its Diamond Jubilee at the Annual Meet- 
ing, to be held at the Midland Hotel, Manchester, on Tuesday, 
March 25. ‘The first annual meeting of the Institution was 
held in Manchester on March 26, 1870. 


New Holder for Inverness.—The Inverness Town Council 
have agreed, by 15 votes to 4, to a recommendation by the Gas 
Committee to erect a new waterless type of gasholder at an 
estimated cost of 4,14,300. The Gas Manager reported that 
there had been a great increase in the consumption of gas, and 
that if they had severe weather he was afraid they would not 
be able to meet the demand. 


Bolton’s Maximum Price.—An effort by the Bolton Corpora- 
tion Gas Committee to increase their statutory maximum 
charge for gas broke down on Jan. 28, when the Com- 
mittee refused to accept the Order of the Board of Trade. 
The maximum statutory charge is 4s. per 1000 c.ft. In 
view of the possibility of increased costs, the Committee de- 
sired power to charge beyond that figure, to avoid the under- 
taking becoming a charge on the rates. They applied to the 
Board of Trade for permission to increase the maximum charge 
to 5s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. Turton District Council agreed, but 
Horwich Council, representing an outside supply area, ob- 
jected, pressing for a clause preventing Bolton Corporation 
applying profits from the gas undertaking in aid of rates. The 
Board of Trade made an Order increasing the statutory maxi- 
mum price to 4s. 10d. per 1000 c.ft., but made a condition that, 
after the payment of the usual standing charges, &c., any sur- 
plus should be applied in reduction of charges to consumers. 
This condition was not accepted, and the Committee decided 
that the Draft Order was not acceptable, and that the appli- 
cation for an increase be withdrawn, 
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Commercial and Industrial. 


Stock Market Report. 
{For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


The reports and accounts of companies received to date must be 
gratifying reading to investors in gas stocks and shares. Substantial 
increases in the sales of gas, number of consumers, and appliances 
in use are recorded from all parts of the country. These good 
tidings, however, are overshadowed somewhat by the anxiety with 
regard to the Government Coal Mines Bill; and attention is drawn 
to the remarks of the Governor at the annual general meeting of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company with reference to this matter 
in his speech on Friday last. 

The reduction in the Bank Rate from 5 to 44 p.ct. has given a 
fillip to high-class securities, and the tone in the Gas Market was 
firmer in consequence. Prices continued steady, and several stocks 
showed considerable improvements. Hornsey consolidated topped the 
list of increases with a rise of 6 points to 90-93; and on the 1928 
dividend (53 p.ct.), the yield at this price is £6 5s. 8d. p.ct. New- 
castle consolidated rose 1s. per £1 unit to 16s. gd.-17s. 3d. (at 
Neweastle); and this Company’s 4 p.ct. preference and 3} p.ct. 
debenture also showed slight gains. Aldershot 5 p.ct. maximum 
and Derby consolidated each rose 3 points to 73-78 and 120-125 
respectively, the latter at the local exchange. There was a small 
drop of 3d. in Gas Light £1 units. 

There were numerous dividend announcements last week, and 
among these were the following : 





ite December Half- Total for Year, Previous Year. 
Year, P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. 

, £ s, d. | fxm @. £ s. d. 
Bristol Pb aes 210 0 ce Same 
Croydon sliding-scale 310 0 7? 0 0 ” 
Portsmouth Cons. . 400 8 0 Oo 
South Suburban 350 610 0 ai 
Tottenham . 3 6 3 612 6 611 3 


(on ‘‘ B"' stock) 


Coal Markets. 


There is no doubt now that markets are severely feeling the strain 
of the uncertain coal position. Exporters who have the negotiation 
of forward business are failing everywhere to bring buyers up to 
the scratch. The latter are no doubt arguing that, if the export 
trade is to be subsidised, under the marketing schemes, at the 
expense of the home consumer, they may as well wait and get all 
they can out of it. 

Current trading is only moderate, and mainly of the one-week-ahead 
variety. For the second half of this month prospects are decidedly 
poor. One interesting exception to the general trend is reported- 
Stockholm Gas-Works having contracted for 75,000 to 80,000 tons 
of Durham coking coal, to be shipped over the rest of the year. 
The price is stated to have been based on 16s. f.0.b.—a very satis- 
factory one in the circumstances. é 

On the Newcastle market, Wear specials and best quality gas 
coals are fairly steady, and are quoted round 17s. 3d. and 16s. gd. 
f.o.b. respectively. Seconds are decidedly easier at about 15s. 3d. 
Even for prompt business, collieries are confrorited with exceptionally 
heavy stocks on all sides, and requests for postponement of delivery, 
owing to the very mild weather everywhere. Official Yorkshire 
export prices for prompt shipment are on the basis of 18s. to 18s. 6d. 
for screened gas, 17s. 9d. washed trebles, 16s. gd. to 17s. washed 
doubles, and 15s. 3d. to 15s. 6d. washed singles. 

The demand for coke of all kinds is quieter; gas-works suffering 
from the mild weather and low domestic consumption. Prices 
generally are on the basis of 22s. to 25s. f.o.b. 








Contracts Open. 
General Stores. 

The Tipton Urban District Council Gas Department invite 
tenders for the supply of various stores. [See advert. on p. 398.] 
Mantles. 

The Plymouth Corporation invite tenders for the supply of 
incandescent mantles. [See advert. on p. 398.] 

Meters, 

The Manchester Corporation invite tenders for the supply and 
repair of gas meters. [See advert. on p. 398.] 

Oxide of Iron. 

The Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation invite tenders 
for the supply of new oxide and the purchase and supply of spent 
oxide, [See advert. on p. 398.] 

Pipes and Specials. 

The Pontypridd Urban District Council Gas Department invite 
tenders for cast-iron mains and specials. [See advert. on p. 398.] 
Tar. 

The Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation invite tenders 
for the purchase and removal of carburetted water gas tar. [See 
advert. on p. 398.] 

Weighing Machines (Maintenance). 

The Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation invite tenders 
for the adjustment, repair, and maintenance of their weighing 
machines, [See advert. on p. 398.] 


Current Sales of Gas Products. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Feb. to. 

The prices of tar products remain unchanged. 

Creosote for export is 63d. to 63d. per gallon f.o.b. 

Pitch is 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 

Pure toluole is 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d.; solvent naphtha, 95/160, abou: 
1s. 5d.; pure benzole, about 1s. 11d.; and pyridine bases, 3s. 9<., 
all per gallon. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Feb. 10. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 22s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 46s. f.0o.! 
West Coast (f.a.s.)}—Manchester, 40s. 6d. to 41s.; Liverpool, 44s. 10 
45s.; Clyde, 44s. to 45s. Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 7}d. to 1s. 8jd. 
Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, gd. to 10d. Solvent 
naphtha, naked, North, is. 3d. to 1s. 34d. Heavy naphtha, North, 
1s. to 1s. o}d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 33d. to 
3id.; low gravity, 14d. to 13d. Scotland, 34d. to 33d. Heavy oils, 
in bulk, North, 53d. to 6d. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 
prompt. Naphthalene, £12 to £14. Salts, £5 to £5 10s., bays 
included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 23d. per minimum 40 p.ct., 
purely nominal; “* B’’ quality, unsaleable. 





Tar Products in Scotland. 
Grascow, Feb. 8. 

Trade during the week has been on restricted lines, though motor 
benzole is still in good demand, and the value has increased again. 
Refined tar continues to command considerable attention. 

Pitch.—The market is very quiet; but prices in this area are high. 
The nominal export value is 47s. 6d. to 50s. per ton, while hon 
orders command 53s. 6d. to 56s. per ton ex works. 

Tar is still in steady demand at about 4d. to 44d. per gallon f.o.r. 
works in buyers’ packages. 

Creosote.—The position remains unsatisfactory, and there is no 
sign of any change. B.E.S.A. specification is 3§d. to 43d. per gailon; 
low-gravity, 3d. to 34d. per gallon ; neutral oil, 3d. to 33d. per gallon, 
all in bulk quantities f.o.r. works. 

Cresylic is unaltered, spot lots continuing to be scarce. Pale 97/99 
p.ct. is 1s. gd. to 1s. 10d. per gallon; dark 97/99 p.ct., 1s. 74d. to 
is. 84d. per gallon; pale 99/100 p.ct. 2s, to 2s. 1d. per gallon; high 
boiling, 1s. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per gallon, all f.o.r. works in buyers’ 
packages. 

Crude Naphtha.—Orders are passing at 54d. to 6d. per gallon, but 
production is small. 

Solvent Naphtha.—Values remain firm at 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per 
gallon for 90/160 grade and 1s. ofd. to 1s. 19d. per gallon for 
90/190 grade. 

Motor Benzole shows a further advance. It is reported that 
1s. 64d. to 1s. 63d. per gallon has been paid for bulk quantities f.o.r. 
works. 

Pyridines.—go/140 is 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per gallon; go/160, 3s. 34. 
to 3s. 6d. per gallon; go/180, 2s. 6d. to 2s. gd. per gallon; while 
90/220 remains unsaleable. 





Benzole Prices. 
The following are considered to be the market prices at the present 
time: 


s. d. s. d. 
Crude benzole o to to o 11 per gallon at works 
Motor i oe et ay, eee ” ” 
Pure oe i . *o. Cust RW aw - 2 





Trade Notes. 


New Water Gas Plant for Bradiord. 


The Bradford Corporation Gas Committee have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd., of London, for th« 
supply and erection of a water gas plant. 


British Thomson-Houston Company. 

The Liverpool Office of the British Thomson-Houston Company, 
Ltd., has been moved from 16, South Castle Street, to new premises 
at 27-29, Stanley Street, Liverpool. The telephone number (Bank 
5700) and the telegraphic address (*‘ Asteroidal,’’ Liverpool) remain 
unchanged. 


** One Slot Takes the Lot.’’ 

Messrs. George Glover & Co., Ltd., have published an attractiv’ 
calendar which they have had prepared to signal the launching otf 
the ‘‘ Chelsea Three *’ coin meter. The very generous reception 
accorded to this unique meter, and the immediate and gratifying 
call for samples which has reached the firm from all parts of tle 
country, signify the need that existed for a meter of this type, and 
firmly establish the future success of the “ Chelsea Three.’’ 

Some Horstmann Contracts. 

Among recent important contracts secured by the Horstmann 
Gear Company, Ltd., of Newbridge Works, Bath, for their New- 
bridge public lighting controllers may be mentioned the following: 
Edinburgh Lighting and Cleansing Department, 5000; Blackyool 
Corporation Gas Department, 2100; Lytham-St. Annes Corpora: on 
Gas Department, over 800; and Stockport Corporation Gas Dep.rt- 
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ment, 570. In addition to the above, the whole of the gas lamps 
at Sharpness Docks have been fitted with Newbridge controllers. 
A New Goodall, Clayton Brochure. 

A new brochure has just been published by Messrs. Goodall, 
Clayton, & Co., Ltd., of Leeds, dealing with their manufactures 
in the shape of elevating and conveying machinery, for handling any 
class of material, screening plants, and headgears for collieries, &c., 
picking belts, screens, bunkers, steel structural work, gas retort 
installations, and many others. The brochure is most attractively 
produced, giving interesting photographs and particulars of some of 
the many plants which the firm have erected throughout the world. 
The “ G.L.M.”’ Review. 


The ‘*G.L.M.”’ Review is a new quarterly publication dealing 


with the coal trade activities of Messrs. Guéret, Llewellyn, and 
Merrett, Ltd., and Associated Companies (113/115, Bute Street, 
Cardiff). It is an illustrated magazine designed with the object 


of securing periodical contact with present and prospective buyers 
of Welsh coal at home and abroad. It is hoped that the magazine 
will prove of educative interest to consumers abroad, so that they 
may become fully cognizant of the properties of the various coals, 
their method of preparation, shipment, &c. The technicality of the 
magazine is relieved by articles and photographs of general interest. 


Steel Plate and Constructional Work. 


Messrs. G. A. Harvey & Co., Ltd., of Woolwich Road, S.E. 7 
have issued a booklet which describes and illustrates a few of the 
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many diverse types of riveted and electrically welded work carried 
out by their steel plate and constructional department. The firm 
have up-to-date plant for the economical production of equipment of 
all kinds for many widely differing industries, some of their special 
machinery being claimed as the only example of its kind in the 
United Kingdom. Among the many diverse forms of industrial 
equipment produced are: Storage vessels, stills, condensers, cylin- 
ders, &c., for ammonia recovery, benzole, chemical, and creosoting 
plants, water softening plant, bulk oil installations, storage tanks 
up to 116 ft. diameter, hydraulic pressings, tar still bottoms, angle 
section rings, structural steel work, bunkers, vulcanizing pans, &c. 


‘* A.W.P.”” Welds Under the Microscope. 


The microscopical examination and study of the structure 
constitution of metals and alloys is of comparatively recent origin. 
Fifty years ago practically nothing was:known of the micro-structure 
of metals and alloys, but like most other scientific discoveries, once 
they are known to be of assistance to the investigator and producer 
they are soon brought into general use. Such has been the case 
with this very important study, and no metallurgical laboratory is 
complete nowadays without the equipment necessary for this work. 
Messrs. Alloy Welding Processes, Ltd., of Walthamstow, E. 17, have 
published an interesting Bulletin (No. 62) on this subject, and the use- 
fulness of this method of investigation is illustrated as applied to the 
welding of metals and alloys and to show the effect of various flux 
compositions upon the deposited weld metal. 


or 
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Topical Items. 


South Metropolitan Children’s Party at the 
Livesey . Institute. 


Nearly three hundred young folks, the children of co- partner 
employees of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, received 
surprise gifts when they attended a children’s party at the 
Livesey Institute on Monday, Feb. 3. 

The party, organized by the Social and Sports Club of the 
Distribution Department of the Company, was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the children, who, after a feast of cakes and buns, 
were entertained to a performance of ‘* Cinderella.”’ 

Mr. F. Andrews, the Honorary Secretary of the Club, assisted 
by other meinbers, waited on the children, whose ages ranged 
from five to fourteen years. At the conclusion of the panto- 
mime, Mr. W. R. Terry, the Chief District Inspector, distri- 
buted among the children a very miscel'aneous and attractive 
selection of gifts, including handbags for the senior girls. 


_ 
i al 


Refractories Works: Visited by Midland 
Juniors. 


About fifty members of the Midland Junior Gas Association 
visited the Works of the Stourbridge Refractories Company, 
Ltd., Shut End, Pensnett, near Dudley, on Feb. 1. They were 
received by Mr. F. Astbury, Managing Director of the Com- 
pany. 

The 





works are ideally situated in the midst of great mineral 
wealth, both fireclay and coal being mined in c'ose proximity, 
‘while the works are served by both canal and railway. They 
were laid down in 1914 for ‘the scientific production of fire 
bricks, retorts, &c., and consisted of a battery of sixteen cham- 
bers, arranged in two sets of eight, each chamber being fired 
by four semi-gaseous producers. Owing to the growth of the 
Company, a further battery of fourteen chambers was installed 
in 1925, the producers in this case being of an improved type, 
and the waste-heat gases dealt with by special valves in order 
that this heat might be used to advantage and leakage avoided. 

\mong the up-to-date machinery inspected were the follow- 
ing : Grinding and pug mills; machines for making and press- 
ing semi-dry bricks; and power press for finishing shaped 
bricks, and plastic brick-making machines. 

One section of the works is devoted to the crushing of grog 
an] quartzite by means of lightning crushers and special high- 
speed rol's, the products being passed through screens and dust 
extractors before reaching the storage hoppers. Each hopper 
is worked by a lever which ejects the material into a mixer, 
from which the materials are taken by a vertical conveyor 
and thence by horizontal delivery belt to the various pug mills. 

The whole of the furnaces are worked by induction fans to 
ba’ance atmospheric conditions, and a system of fans circu- 
lates radiant heat to the kiln arches to maintain an equable 
temperature. Owing to the large demand for refractory insu- 
la'ing bricks, a new modern type of furnace for the burning of 
su h bricks has recently been instal!ed. 

t the conclusion of the inspection, a vote of thanks to the 
Directors and members of the staff was proposed by Mr. A. R. 
Myuitt, and seconded by Mr. W. McNaucuton, Mr. ASTBURY 
u tably replied on behalf of the firm. 


Dp 


Co-Operation Between the Cardiff Technical 


College and the Gas Industry. 

At the first joint Cardiff Technical College and O!d Students’ 
Association re-union dinner, which took place on Feb. 7, Mr. 
F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E., Executive Chairman of the 
‘* B.C.G.A.,”’ in responding to the toast of ‘‘ The Guests,’’ said 
it was a pleasure to visit such a great centre of commerce and 
industry. The fact that Cardiff Technical College was, in out- 
standing measure, making itself a centre of culture and thought 
as well as of craftsmanship and erudition provided the second 
and a very powerful reason why he was happy to be with them 
and to have the opportunity of wishing the College success in 
its great work for the Welsh Nation. He believed that techni- 
cal colleges were destined, if properly encouraged by the uni- 
versities and education authorities on the one hand, and by 
commerce and industry on the other, to play a part of great 
and growing importance in the wonderful structure of educa- 
tional facilities that was being built up in England and Wales. 

He would like to say how greatly the Gas Education Com- 
mittee (of which he had the honour to be Chairman) appre- 
ciated the work that was being done at the College, in co- 
operation with Mr. Madden and his colleagues in South Wales, 
to further the cause of technical and commercial education in 
the gas industry. He a!so appreciated the example set by the 
gas undertakings of Wales in granting facilities to their em- 
ployees to attend the College for instruction during employers’ 
time. 





Proposed New Carbonizing Plant for Coleraine. 


The Coleraine Borough Council have decided to embark on 
an expenditure of £15,000 in improvements at the gas-works, 
They engaged the services of Mr. J. D. Smith, 
Manager of Belfast Corporation Gas-Works,- who 
his opinion that the economy effected by the installation of 
modern plant would more than meet the amount necessary for 
the repayment of principal and interest on the loan required. 

Mr. Smith recommended the provision of a complete new 
carbonizing plant of modern design of sufficient capacity to 
provide a reasonable margin of safety and capable of further 
extension to meet future demands. In his opinion, the most 
suitable type of plant would be an installation of continuous 
vertical retorts equipped with coal elevating machinery. A 
setting of four retorts of this type, each capab!e of carbonizing 
from 4 to 5 tons of coal per day and producing a total of ap- 
proximately 320,000 c.ft. of gas, would be sufficient to supply 
the whole of the output for some years to come. Compared 
with the existing horizontal plant, this installation would pro- 
duce from 25 p.ct. to 45 p.ct. more gas per ton of coal, and 
would reduce the annual coal consumption by from 20 p.ct. 
to 30 p.ct., according as the quality of the gas made varies 
between 450 and 475 B.Th.U. per c.ft. Increased yields of tar 
would be produced per ton of coal, and operating costs per 1000 
c.ft. of gas made would be reduced by 50 p.ct.. He estimates the 
total cost of the installation at £12,500, and of a new two lift 
holder at £2500. Mr. Smith, in his report, pays a tribute to 
the enterprise and ability of the Manager, Mr. F. G. M’Elwee. 


Engineer and 
gave it as 
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Manchester Juniors Visit Cement Works in 
Derbyshire. 


Some 90 members of the Manchester District Junior Gas As- 
sociation paid a visit of inspection to the cement works of 
Messrs. Earles, Ltd., Hope, on Wednesday, Feb. 5. The party 
were. received by Mr. G. McLean Gibson, A.M.Inst.C.E., on 
behalf of the Directors, and conducted over the works by 
Messrs. Matheson, J. H. Pentith, H. Harker, and J. R. 
Glenton. 

These works were opened in 1928 and are practically in the 
centre of Industrial England. A private railway of 14 miles 
connects with the L.M.S. main line, this length including a 
viaduct 347 ft. long with a 54 ft. main span, and a small bridge 
over a brook, all carried out in reinforced concrete. In the 
quarry an electric locomotive and 1o-ton trucks are used to 
convey the\limestone to the crushers. These are capable of 
taking a block 4-ft. cube and reducing it to 6-in. cubes; this is 
followed by a cone crusher, where it is crushed to } in. The 
output of the quarry is 4000 tons per week. The limestone 
store has a capacity of 2000 tons. 

The clay is excavated by a drag scraper, put through a wash- 
mill, and converted into clay ‘‘ slip ’’ from which it is pumped 
to the works through a 6-in. pipe line 780 yards long at the 
rate of 60 tons per hour. The wet grinding mills are 36 ft. long 
by 7 ft. in diameter and have an- output of 30 tons per hour 
each. The coal mills produce 8 tons of fine pulverized coal 
which is stored in hoppers holding about 30 tons. 

The kilns are 276 ft. long by 8 ft. 43 in. diameter. The 
pulverized coal is blown into the kilns along with hot air, 
making the combustion almost instantaneous and complete. 
The slurry is fed into the cold ends of the kilns at the rate of 
11 tons per hour, and at a temperature of 2800° Fahr. the 
material is calcined into clinker. 

The dry mills are 36 ft. by 7 ft. 23 in. diameter, and have an 
output of 15 tons per hour and require 700 u.r. motor to drive 
each mill. 

The cement silos have a total capacity of gooo tons, the 
cement being transported from the mills pneumatically. The 
cement packers fill and weigh the bags containing 1 cwt. at the 
rate of 600 bags per hour each. 


At the conclusion of the inspection of the works, the party 
were taken to the Maynard Arms Hotel, Grindleford, for high 
tea, after which Mr. Gibson extended a hearty welcome to the 
visitors. 

Mr. C. H. Bamper, B.Sc. (Bolton), moved, and Mr. H. B. 
Know es (Lancaster) seconded, a vote of thanks to the Direc- 
tors of Messrs. Earles, Ltd. 

The Presipent (Mr. H. C. Applebee, A.1I.C., F.C.S.), on 
putting the motion, expressed his personal appreciation. of the 
visit, and spoke of its value to them as members of the As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Grrson briefly replied. 





Oil versus Coal. 


In a letter to the * Iron and Coal Trades Review,”’ Mr. F. D. 
Marshall urges that a more serious view should be taken of the 
oil situation of this country. He says: 


If we realize the seriousness of our position and pull onr- 
selves together, we need not be quite helpless or without a 
home-produced liquid fuel obtained from the rational treatment 
of our coal. The coal consumed annually in Great Britain 
amounts to about 167 million tons, of which some 32 million 
tons are consumed for domestic purposes. If, therefore, we 
take (say) 30 million tons consumed for domestic purposes, it 
represents the passing away through the chimneys in the form 
of burnt and unburnt gases, forming soot and other deleterious 
matter, approximately: Motor spirit, 90 million gallons; illu- 
minating and fuel oils, 150 million gallons; heavy lubricating 
oils, 210 million gallons; besides pitch, 800,000 tons; and sul- 
phate of ammonia, 1,200,000 tons. The gross value of these 
dissipated products is approximately 457,000,000, of which the 
loss alone of ammonia reaches some ¥, 12,000,000, 

Taking roundly the consumption of coal for industrial pur- 
poses at 70 million tons per annum, the following items are 
dissipated: Motor spirit, 210 million gallons; illuminating and 
fuel oils, 350 million gallons; lubricating oils, 490 million 
gallons; pitch, 1,700,000 tons; sulphate of ammonia, 2,810,000 
tons. ‘The gross value for these items can be placed at about 
£77,000,000, so that, if the two sources of waste are considered 
together, it approaches the enormous total of £°134,000,000 per 
annum. , 

After the liquid products are extracted from the raw coal, 
there remains a solid residue equal in weight to some 65 p.ct. 
of the original coal, which bye-product (semi-coke) is som« 
33 p.ct. higher in heating value than the parent coal itself, is 
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easily ignited, is absolutely smokeless, and burns with facility 
in any domestic grate of whatever type. 

The treatment of the coal for the recovery of the aforemen- 
tioned products. should undoubtedly be the work of the British 
collieries, as they have all the facilities, such as the raw 
material, ground space, railways, labour, and well-organized 
selling agencies. What, however, they require is capital, and 
this should be a matter partly for the nation to provide, and no 
share-pushing companies or syndicates. With adequate capital, 
the pits could not only be kept open, but the combined opero- 
tions of raising the coal, treating the same and rectifying th 
obtained oils and liquid bye-products in efficient distilleries 
would give employment to a large army of well-paid men, and, 
furthermore, yield a fair interest on the capital outlay. 

Surely it would have been more reasonable to have put th: 
£ 4,000,000 of public money into such undertakings than to 
spend it on pumping oil in Mesopotamia, which enterprise 
points to the amazing paradox of this nation helping an in- 
dustry which is fundamentally based on supplanting coal and 
bringing about enhanced unemployment in the British coal in- 
dustry. And, while we sleep, the French, Germans, Spaniards, 
and other nations are fully alive to the danger of a shortage of 
oil, France is compelling the gas companies to extract benzole 
from the gas produced, while Germany is leaving no stone un- 
turned to extract oil from coal, and the Japanese are feverishly 
doing the same. 

In a recent lecture Prof. F. W. Burstall (Vice-Principal of 
the University of Birmingham) rightly remarked that “‘ nothing 
would be more beneficial to this country than the drying-up of 
the oil supplies of the world.”’ 


_— 





£5,000,000 U.S. Gas and Electric Power Deal. 

Negotiations are in progress, it was announced on Feb. 7, 
for the acquisition of the Portland Electric Power Company 
by the Central Public Service Corporation—one of the largest 
public utility concerns in the United States. Control through 
ownership of 99 p.ct. of the common stock is at present vested 
in the Public Utility. Holding Corporation of America—the 
large holding and investment Company formed last autumn by 
the Harris Forbes Corporation, the American Founders Cor- 
poration, and allied interests. 

The transfer of ownership, if completed, will involve a sum 
of approximately £)5,000,000, and will bring the annual gross 
income of the Central Public Service Corporation up to about 
£8,000,000. With the addition of the Portland concern, the 
system operated by the Central Public Service Corporation, 
supplying 111 communities throughout the country, would be 
one of the largest concerned with the distribution of gas in the 
United States, though only 43 p.ct. of its revenue would be 
derived from ‘gas distribution. 

It is proposed to effect the deal by means of an exchange of 
shares of the Portland. Electric Power Company for Class A, 
and voting stocks of the Central Public Service System, to- 
gether with a large amount in cash. This, it is stated, will 
make the Public Utility. Holding Corporation, which already 
possesses a large interest in the Central Public Service System, 
the second largest stockholder of the latter concern. 


tin 
——_ 





Year’s Work of Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 


The report of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Research covering the period from Aug. 1, 
1928, to July 31, 1929, which is the fourteenth of the series, 
has been published at the price of 3s. 6d. net by H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral, House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. The total net ex- 
penditure of the Department was £485,450, compared with 
£506,410 in the preceding year. Mention is made of the ap- 
pointment of Sir David Milne-Watson, D.L., LL.D., as a 
member of the Advisory Council. 

The fourteenth annual report of the Advisory Council, which 
is submitted with the foregoing report, states that, on th. 
matter of fuel research, the Fuel Research Board advise thi: 
the time has come when priority shall no longer be given to 
the problems of carbonization which are of special interest to 
the gas industry, though they consider that the programme on 
horizontal retorts (some of the work in connection with which 
was given by Mr. G. Percival in the *‘ Journat ” last week) 
should be completed without any attempt to limit its scope 

It is explained that the Board are exp'oring in detail 1 
possibility of making extensive investigations on the production 
of metallurgical coke. This, it is observed, is a problem of 
carbonization which has not been studied with anything é 
the care and detail it deserves. At present metallurgical col 
is only obtainable from certain types of coal, and though plenii 
ful supplies of such coal occur in some of the British coalficl 
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it is of primary importance to the coal industry to extend the 
irea of supply as much as possible. There are indications that 
satisfactory coke can be made from .coa!s and blends of coals 
which are at present considered unsuitable, but systematic in- 
vestigation will be necessary to secure this result. Accurate 
information is also needed on the type of coke oven and of 
treatment which will secure the best results from the coals 
now used; for instance, thereeis no general agreement as to 
the best width and other dimensions of coke ovens, nor as to 
the best size of coal for charging, nor the time and tempera- 
ture of carbonization. Probably all these conditions depend to 
some extent on the properties of the coal used. It seems clear 
that the data can only be obtained by experiments on a large 
scale, such as cannot be carried out in commercial installations 
without interfering unduly with normal working. 

The advisability of erecting an experimental battery of coke 
ovens at the Fuel Research Station was considered some years 
ago, but the matter was postponed owing to the urgency of 
other large scale work. There would be some advantage, it is 
stated, in carrying out investigations of this type on one of the 
coalfields, but the advantages are not so great as might’ appear 
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at first sight. Any experimental installation would be a long 
way from coalfields, and an installation at Greenwich would 
have the advantage of close proximity to the research labora- 
tories of the Station, and access to other experimental facili- 
ties. The Board intend to submit a considered report’on their 
proposals. 

It is also proposed to complete a detailed investigation imto 
the manufacture of water gas. Dr. Morris Travers, F.R.S., a 
member of the Board, who has paid a great deal of attention 
to the scientific aspects of the manufacture of water gas, is 
closely associated with the large-sca'e experiments being car- 
ried out at the Station. 

The outstanding feature of the work on carbonization during 
the period under review, it is suggested, has been the operation 
of the Board’s low-temperature carbonization plant at the Rich- 
mond Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company. We have, 
of course, dealt with this already in our columns, but it is 
interesting to record the statement from the report that the 
Company have had no difficulty in disposing, at a good price, 
of all the coke produced, which is marketed under the name 
** Gloco.”’ 





The Elements of Costing. 


[ CONTRIBUTED. ] 


Before it is possible to enter into details of any particular 
costing system or of costing systems in general, it is necessary for 
one to be clear in one’s own mind as to the purposes for which 
such systems are instituted. It is not sufficient to think that 
a costing system exists merely to give the cost of each process 
of manufacture or of each repair or constructional job; such 
knowledge, unless means of its application are provided, is 
merely of superficial interest, and the money expended in es- 
tablishing and maintaining the system is wasted. It is of litte 
use to know that, after the horse has bolted, the stable is 
empty, and to find that the cause of the mishap was an open 
door. It is likewise no consolation to find that, after a job 
has been completed, the cost has exceeded the estimates by 
50 p.ct., and that the difference is due to somebody’s error, 
but nobody’s in particular. On these occasions -it is easy 
enough to say, ‘* This must not occur again ;”’ but unless some 
organization is set to work to prevent recurrence, it is not 
likely that any better results will follow in the future. A wide 
discrepancy between estimates and actual cost is proof that 
either the estimator or the engineer in charge of the work is at 
fault, and satisfactory working can only be obtained by each 
of them fulfilling their part in a carefully planned system with 
the utmost loyalty and integrity. 


HANDLING OF A CONSTRUCTIONAL Jos. 


Let us now consider the handling of a constructional job stage 
by stage. After the designs have been prepared they should first 
be placed in the hands of a competent estimator, a man not 
only skilled in his own work but having also a practical know- 
ledge of the difficulties that arise in the carrying-out of extension 
work in gas-works. Estimating for alterations and extensions 
in a gas-works is a vastly different operation to that of estimat- 
ing for the construction of new works upon a clean site, and 
it is very easy to overlook the expense involved in the many 
delays that invariably take place in consequence of the neces- 
sity for keeping the greater portion of the plant continuously 
at work during alterations. ‘Temporary diversions, minor ser- 
vices, and reinstatements are also matters for which the esti- 
mator may not make adequate provision. Estimators, calcu- 
lating upon the value of measured work, have fixed ideas as 
to prices, but these prices, when viewed from a practical stand- 
oint upon the site, will often be seen to be far too low. How 
often, too, does the estimator have before him an analysis of 
the true cost of similar work carried out upon a previous 
occasion? It is feared that, if such complete estimates were 
available before commencement of work, a great many more 
schemes would find their final resting p!ace in the waste-paper 
basket. It may seem a.hard thing to say, but in these en- 
lightened days there are still many men who cannot realize 
that minor subsidiary works are really chargeable against the 
parent job. Who has not met the man who, still apparently in 
“Ye Olde Village Gasseworks ” stage of evolution, glibly 
says, *‘ That job will cost nothing. We have the material in 
stock, and our own men will carry out the work.” 

_The work being estimated and approved, the next stage is 
the checking of the cost of construction. Materials are dealt 
with comparatively easily. If the cost exceeds the estimate, the 
estimator is clearly in error, provided, of course, that no altera- 
tons have been made in the drawings or specifications. If he 


is not notified of the excess, he will make the same mistake 
upon the next occasion, and will continue to do so ad infinitum. 
Labour items present a greater difficulty. These can only be 
kept in check by the engineer in charge upon the site; and in 
order that it may be possible for him to hold the reins of gov- 
ernment firmly, it is essential] that the costs should be allocated 
under the same heads as those under which they appear in the 
estimate. He can then check quickly and readily each item as 
the work progresses, for, being a busy man, surrounded by prac- 
tical troubles always of a pressing nature, he has little time to 
spare in making lengthy calculations. Costs must be returned 
to him weekly and without delay, and they should be given 
in conjunction with a progressive total. Figures a week or a 
fortnight old are of no use, the damage, by that time, being 
done and the circumstances almost forgotten. Only by having 
knowledge of the advancing cost of each operation can the 
engineer hope to keep the total cost within the apportioned 
sum. 
Extra ITEMs. 


A frequent cause of the difference between estimates and 
final cost is to be found in the quantity of small extra items 
that generally become included in, and identified with, each job 
as the work progresses. The various pieces of plant upon a 
gas-works are so interconnected that scarcely a job is carried 
out without offering the opportunity for putting into effect other 
alterations, some long contemplated but postponed for the suit- 
able occasion to arise, and others instigated upon the spur of 
the moment by some sudden inspiration. The inclusion of such 
work may be quite sound from an economic point of view, but 
it is apt to make the estimates look somewhat silly. First, 
these extras may not be chargeable to the main job in question 
at all, in which case the costs must be allocated separately ; and 
secondly, they should be referred to the office to be estimated 
for in the proper manner. If this latter were always done, the 
probability is that, in a great many cases, the prolonged con- 
sideration, coupled with a firm estimate, would prevent the 
execution of unremunerative work. 

The work being completed, the costs have to be summarized. 
The discerning chief engineer will be little interested to see 
recorded in a monthly return that such and such a sum has 
been expended upon such and such a job. He is not to know 
whether this represents the total expenditure or whether there 
is a balance to follow in the next return, nor will he be able 
to say exactly what is included in the cost. To be of any use, 
the final costs should be summarized and tabulated alongside 
the estimated figures with a brief description of the work 
under each heading. It can then be clearly seen where the 
money has gone, and the chief engineer is in a position to con- 
duct an inquest upon the job and call for explanations from 
the various officials responsible for excessive expenditure, or 
to inquire into what may seem to him to be uneconomical 
working in respect to any particular trade. 

It is not by any spasmodic outburst of ire or enthusiasm that 
costs can be kept to within truly economic limits, but by rigid 
adherence to a system wherein every responsible party clearly 
knows how much money he may spend and upon what he is 
to spend it, and is cognizant of the fact that he will be called 
upon to explain any divergence from this in a satisfactory 
manner before his chief. 
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The Pressure-Loading of Governors. 


By B. R. PARKINSON, M.I.Mech.E. 


” 


It is always well to look in ‘ King’s Treatise” before 
running away with the impression that one has originated 
some new device in gas plant. Some of the old inventors of 
the industry, not being so involved as we are with mechanical 
and electricai aids, paid more attention to the application of 
natural physical laws. As natural laws are rich in their utility, 
they sometimes worked out adaptations that were ahead of the 
requirements of their time, and this is notable in governor 
construction, 

The system of pressure-loading governors, to be presently 
described, was originated, designed, and installed by the author 
before making the discovery that, in principle, and even in 
some details, the same had appeared in ‘‘ King’s Treatise ”’ 
published in 1879. The governor there illustrated was the 
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There is at least one governor in existence and in work to- 
day with a 9-ft. diameter bell. “To raise the pressure with this 
from 4 in. to 11 in, would involve the lifting of over one ton 
in lead or iron weights on to the top of the bell, or removing 
sainé from: the counterbalance. And this is not an unusual 
rise of pressure from minimum to peak load. In some governo; 
houses the stacks of weights, either on the governors or in 
readiness on the floor, give the appearance of a gymnasium; 
some of the strong men who have handled these weights may 
miss the exercise when ‘the. governors are pressure-loaded ; 
others not so strong constitutionally will be indeed thankful 
for the power which that gentle fluid, coal gas, carries within 
itself by physical law; a power that has hitherto lain dormant. 
In future a little child can alter all the weights required for the 
highest pressures. 
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FIG. 1.—GAS-PRESSURE LOADED GOVERNOR. 


invention of the late Mr. D. Bruce Peebles; but that was a 
refinement in governor construction which does not appear to 
have been adopted. Those were the days of gas lighting by 
flat flame burner, when it was good practice to keep down 
pressures to anything between } in, and 2 in. water gauge. 
The industry was content with the open governor loaded by 
weights or water, and this has held the field throughout the 
era of gas lighting. 

In recent years the enormous advance in demand for gas 
has led to the raising of pressures, until the lifting of heavy 
weights on to the top of governor bells or diaphragms has 
become a task for Hercules. Let us consider for one moment 
what that involves; the following figures will give some idea 
of the weights required : 

Ten-Inches 


One-Tenth One-Inch 


Diameter of Governor Be! 
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THe Pneumatic Parapox. 


The law of fluid pressure distribution provides a mechanical 
advantage by means of which pressure applied to a very small 
bell can be transmitted to, and spread over, a very large bell ; 
so that an extremely small weight can be used indirectly to 
load a bell of any size, however great. The law is known in 
science as the hydrostatic paradox, or, more correctly in its 
present application, the pneumatic paradox. p 


Air LoaDInNc. 


A governor can be loaded by air or*gas. With air, a minia- 
ture gasholder, or rather airholder, is connected to the 
governor by a tube. The governer itself is hermetically en- 
closed, and the air communicates in the space on top of the 
bell (or diaphragm). . Examples of this system occur with dis- 
trict governors laid in pits under the road, and loaded by air 
from the small airholder, which is usually housed in a street 
box on the footway, with gauges and perhaps a recorder. 
Weights for pressure-loading are placed on the small airholder. 
This little holder must be of a capacity in excess of the dis- 
placement of the governor bell as it rises and falls. 

There are several disadvantages attaching to air loading, but 
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they are not of sufficient importance to make it unworkable. be required by a gas-loading pilot governor to be described 
(1) The tube connecting the air holder to the governor must later, (The airholder is better designed of small diameter and 
be absolutely sound and leakage proof, otherwise the loss of greater height.) 

air will sooner or later exhaust the loading pressure. (By the Gas Loapinc. 
provision of an intake cock, the air can be replenished 


Gas loading by (so-called) pilot governor can only be at- 














FIG. 2.-NEW GOVERNOR HOUSE AT BELGRAVE GATE WORKS, 


LEICESTER. 
(Six Governors out of seven appear in the photograph). 


periodically by drawing up the holder, provided there is also a tained if means are provided for some regular discharge of 
cock on the connecting tube to shut the pressure in to the the loading gas in order to keep the pilot governor alive—that 
governor during this operation.) (2) There is some risk of an is, to keep the valve of the pilot governor off its seat. More- 








FIG, 3.—BATTERY OF SEVEN PILOT GOVERNORS AT LEICESTER, OPERATING 


THE MAIN GOVERNORS IN FIG. 2, 
explosive mixture forming in the airholder, in the event of a over, such discharge is also required as a vent to provide for 
slight escape of gas at the governor bell. (3) The size of the 


the upward movement of the main governor bell (or dia- 
airholder would involve the use of weights larger than would phragm). 
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FIG. 4.—TWO GOVERNORS AT THE FULHAM 


There are four ways of providing fcr the discharge of the 
loading gas: 

(1) By a small pilot light; 

(2) By a vent pipe to waste outside the building ; 

(3) By discharge into an adjoining main whose pressure is 
lower (but this facility is not often to hand); and 

(4) By discharge into the outlet of the main governor. There 
is a difficulty here to be overcome, but it is the method 
adopted as generally the most convenient. 


lt is true that methods (1), (2), and (3) can be worked with 
minimum weights on the main governor bell, so that the 
pressure-loading is only supplementary; and this would appear 
to have the advantage that, in the event of failure in the pres- 
sure-loading, the governor will not shut off entirely. But 
pilot governors do not fail if they are well constructed, any 
more than main governors, and complete pressure-loading is 
at least as reliable as complete weight or water loading. 
Method (4) requires that the whole of the pressure shall be pro- 
vided by the pilot governor, and, therefore, with this responsi- 
bility itis well to make the pilot governor of ample size to 


GAS-WORKS OPERATED BY ONE PILOT. 


provide for all eventualities. 
viously mentioned, arises over the discharge into the outlet main. 
Some slight pressure advantage is required, and this has to b: 
attained in the following manner. The main governor bell is 
counterbalanced or floated to a lift of 3 or 4 tenths, and the 
pilot governor weighted to overcome this in addition to the 
required outlet pressure. Thus the pilot governor pressure is 
always 3 or 4 tenths W.G. above the main outlet pressure, and 
able to discharge into the outlet main. (One-tenth extra 
would be sufficient, or even half-a-tenth, but it is not advisable 
to cut it too fine. Moreover, by displacement of liquid, th« 
lift varies slightly between the highest and lowest positions of 
the main bell.) 
Many ADVANTAGES. 


With preference for the system of loading by gas and dis- 
charging into the outlet main, we can now set out the general 
advantages of pressure-loading : 


(1) The weights for the small pressure-loading or pilot 
governor are very small and easily handled. Hence 
mechanical or pneumatic advantage. 














FIG, 5.—CLOSE-UP VIEW OF PILOT GOVERNOR, DIFFERENTIAL GAUGE, OUTLET GAUGE, AND SCHEDULE OF CAPACITIES, IN FIG. 4, 





The difficulty with method (4), pre- 
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(2) The main governor being hermetically enclosed, there 
can be no escape of gas through blowing of water seal 
or through damage to bell or diaphragm. Hence greater 
safety. 

(3) There is no seal required for the main governor bell 
beyond the 3 or 4 tenths difference in loading pressure 
which is practically constant.. Hence, so far as the main 
governor is concerned, pressures can be increased to an 
extent unlimited. 

(4) The main governor bell, completely enclosed and under 
gas, is no longer subject to air and water corrosion. 

(5) The pressure-loading can be applied at any distance. 
Pilot governors can, therefore, be assembled in a battery 
at one place and operated against a gauge board. 

(6) The pilot governor can also be enclosed except for the 
smallest vent to atmosphere, and the whole system be- 
comes virtually leakage proof. 

(7) The operation of loading by gas pressure is easier, 
smoother, surer, and safer as compared with other 
systems. 


THe EqQuipMent. 


There follows description of the various adjuncts which are 
required to complete the utility .of a gas-pressure-loaded 
governor. 

Differential Water Gauge.—The main governor being com- 
pletely enclosed, it is ‘necessary to provide a water or oil line 
gauge in the’case of wet governors. This gauge can be made 
differential; one glass tube disposed concentrically within 
another showing the difference in water level, and, therefore, 
in gas pressure, between the inside and outside of the main 
bell. Preferably, the inner glass tube is connected to the pres- 
sure pipe communicating inside the bell, and the outer glass 
tube communicates straight into the tank. As the pressure 
inside the bell is less than that outside, always by a few tenths, 
the inner glass tube will show a higher liquid surface by that 
amount. A glance at this differential gauge will show at any 
time whether the governor is working and whether it is 
working properly. It is only when the governor is function- 
ing, with the bell and valves somewhere suspended between 
the top and bottom position, that this 3 or 4 tenths difference 
will appear on the gauge. Any undue friction causing resist- 
ance will show an increase here, and give warning that clean- 
ing or repair may be necessary. 


Gasways INDICATOR. 


If is also convenient, if not absolutely essential, to have 
an indicator that will show the position or movement of the 
bell and valves between the positions of closed and open. A 
dial is fixed to the tank with a pointer attached to a spindle 
passing through a stuffing box. Inside the tank there are two 
pulleys attached to the same spindle, each carrying a fixed 
cord or wire. One of these cords is attached to the bell and 
the other to a counterbalance weight. The dial is preferably 
calibrated from zero to 1, in tenths (o°1, 0°2, 0°3, &c.), the 
zero mark representing the closed position, and the 1 mark 
the fully open position. This dial can then be read with a table 
of capacities specially calculated for the governor according 
to the size and shape of the valves. The capacities must be 
multiplied by the square root of the differential pressure taken 
at the time of reading. Thus it is possible to tell approxi- 
mately, at any time, how much gas is passing through the 
governor (see fig. 5). 


FEELING THE PULSE. 


With the above adjuncts—the fluid-line gauge and the- gas- 
ways indicator—more is known of the working and the internal 
condition of a pressure-loaded governor than with the ordinary 
type, weight or water loaded, previously in use. 

There must also be means provided for replenishing the 
liquid (water or oil). A tube surmounted by a funnel.is sealed 
by connection to the bottom of the tank, or with additional seal 
as required. 

The vent pipe discharging the loading-gas into the outlet 
main must not be connected into the body of the governor, for 
there it may be confronted by currents of gas which interfere 
with its discharge. The connection should be taken outside 
the governor, as illustrated in fig. 1. The same applies to 
the equilibrium pipe for communicating pressure to the main 
governor bell. Moreover, these pipes with differing pressures 
must not be too near each other, and on no account connected 
together. There is a cock on each for purpose of initial adjust- 
ment, and these cocks are preferably made so that they cannot 
be shut off entirely. 


Tur Pitot GOVERNOR. 


The pilot governor may be of either the mercury or the dia- 
phragm type, but it should be of ample size, for reasons already 
stited, and strongly constructed. Moreover, it should be of 
such design that it will give an unvarying pressure under con- 
ditions of varying inlet pressure. The consumption through the 
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pilot governor does not vary very much when once set, except 
momentarily in response to any extreme movements of the 
main. governor bell. 

The pilot governors shown in the illustrations are of the 
mercury type. 


PRESSURE GAUGES. 


Some engineers prefer also to have a single column pres- 
sure gauge affixed to the main governor, where it can be 
readily observed by the valve-man as he alters the small weights 
on the pilot governor—that is, when the latter is attached to 
the main governor as shown in figs. 1 and 4. In this case 
it is useful to have two connections to the pressure gauge, one 
from the outlet of the pilot, and the other from the outlet of 
the main governor. ‘The former will show the loading pres- 
sure on top of the main bell. Separate cocks can be supplied, 
and thus one gauge can be used alternatively, for either of the 
two pressures, the one 3 or 4 tenths higher than the other. 
This is the same difference as observed on the water-line gauge. 
In figs. 4 and 5 the second gauge is differential, and is cali- 
brated in square roots, so that its readings can be used to 
multiply the capacities corresponding to the points on the gas- 
ways indicator. 


BatreryY OF Pitot GOVERNORS. 


In a large governor house, when it is decided to assemble 
all the pilot governors together opposite a gauge board, as 
shown in fig. 3, care must be taken in reference to the size of 
the connecting pipes so that no appreciable amount of pres- 
sure shall be lost between the pilot and the main governor. 
The greater lengths of pipe should be of slightly larger dia- 
meter. Inlet gas may possibly be taken from one inlet supply 
main for all the pilot governors, but circumstances vary very 
much, and it is essential that the pilot or loading governors 
should at no time take their supply from any source with less 
pressure than obtains at the inlet of their respective main 
governors. (Some lines may be separated for boosting, and 
the boosting pressure must be supplied to the pilot as well as 
the main governor.) In any case the inlet connections to pilot 
governors will be fairly straightfarward, with a fall to the inlet 
main. But the outlet pipes usually have to dip down and pass 
under the floor, thence to rise and pass into the top of the main 
governor tank. Hence, some means miust be found for deposit- 
ing possible condensation. There is not likely to be much, if 
any, but it is vital that the loading pipes should not be choked. 
The usual plan is to assemble drip pipes from all the outlets 
into one receiver. This may consist of a piece of 6-in. or 8-in. 
pipe on end, closed at the base, open at the top, and filled with 
water to a height sufficient to provide ample seal. 


Mu tt1-LoaDING. 


It is possible to load a district governor with two pilot 
governors set for different pressures and operated alternately 
and automatically by a clockwork controller. It is also 
possible to load any number of main governors by one pilot, 
provided the increase of pressure required is the same for both. 
An example of this was installed eight years ago at Royston, 
Yorks., where Mr. A. C. Taylor has two high-pressure dis- 
trict governors on separate lines loaded from one pilot. The 
governors had not sufficient seal to stand the required outlet 
pressure, so they were covered in and pressure loaded. The 
weights were retained, and the loading pressure is auxiliary, 
discharging to a pilot light. Actually the extra pressure is 
applied merely by turning on a cock which connects the pilot 
to the main governors. 

Even two or more governors supplying into the same main 
can be worked by a common pilot. This would be contrary 
to the axiom that two governors cannot govern the same main, 
but, in pressure loading, one is given a slight bias over the 
other, and comes into operation first.. When fully open, or 
nearly so, the other follows (see fig. 4). They act, in effect, 
as one governor. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The photographs reproduced in figs. 2 and 3 show the new 
governor house at the Belgrave Works of the City of. Leicester 
Gas Department, by Kind permission of Mr. Hubert Pooley, 
M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and. Manager. Fig. 4 is taken at the 
Fulham Gas-Works, by permission of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. The pioneer installation. (for its size), of five 
governors at the Vauxhall Works of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, has already been illustrated (with permission) 
bv the makers, Messrs. W. Parkinson & Co. 


CONCLUSION. 


The above is a description of the most elementary form of 
pressure-loading, which may or may not prove ultimately to 
be the best; it is not the only method, nor perhaps the most 
interesting technically. In the meantime it 1s applicable to 
pressure or vacuum governors (district or retort house), and 


to distant control. 
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Cracking of High-Boiling Coal-Tar Acids. 


By C. E. SENSEMAN, Colour and Farm Waste Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Washington, D.C. 


[From “Industrial and Engineering Chemistry.”] 


The purpose of the research here reported was to convert the 
high-boiling phenols, frequently referred to as coal-tar acids, 
which occur abundantly in tars received through the low-tem- 
perature coking of coals, to the more useful low-boiling phenols. 
For these more volatile phenols there is already a great demand 
in the making of resins, disinfectants, and tricresyl phosphate. 
Large quantities of the high-boiling acids are annually imported 
by the United States. 

It has long been known that the quality, as well as the quan- 
tity, of any coal tar is dependent upon a large number of fac- 
tors, such as the source of the coal, the temperature of coking, 
the rate of heating, the compactness of the charge, the shape 
and size of the retort, and the method of removing the volatile 
matter. Of the 200 or more compounds*® present in tar from 
high-temperature coking processes it is generally agreed that 
many are formed through the decomposition, or cracking, of 
compounds formed during low-temperature coking, but which 
subsequently undergo this change before leaving the retort 
during the high-temperature coking process. In fact, Parr? 
quotes Gentry as defining low-temperature carbonization as 
* the destructive distillation of coal at or below the cracking 
temperature of the hydrocarbons in primary tar.’’ 

This knowledge, together with the results on the cracking of 
various hydrocarbons, both aliphatic and aromatic, obtained 
during the last two decades, led to a belief that the cracking of 
the high-boiling acids from low-temperature coking might be 
effected so as to yield more useful materials, particularly for the 
making of resins. 


MATERIAL UsED. 


The work here reported was done on coal-tar acids produced 
in Scotland from blast-furnace gases. The splint coal of Scot- 
land serves very well for blast-furnace purposes, the upper part 
of the furnace serving as a low-temperature coke oven. The 
gases are led away and condensed, and the tar acids are re- 
moved by the usual processes. These acids are somewhat more 
complex than the domestic ones, but they were more readily 
available at the time the investigation was started. No analysis 
was made in this laboratory to determine the constituents, but 
Warnes® and others report the presence of a small amount of 
phenol, cresols, xylenols, pseudocumenol, naphthols, and pro- 
bably phenol ethers. The physical properties of the materials 
used were as follows: Specific gravity at 26° C., 1°021; phenols 
boiling under 207° C., 32 p.ct.; boiling range of residue, 
207-290° C. 

As the principal objective in this research was to produce from 
the higher acids those phenols which could best be used in the 
manufacture of resins, any phenol or cresols present in the 
crude had first to be removed. This was done by fractionating 
in a Hempel column packed with glass beads and well insulated 
from draught until a temperature of 207° C. was reached. The 
portion boiling above this temperature was used for cracking 
purposes. No practical method for the separation of these vari- 


ous constituents is known. Hence the group separation 
through fractional distillation. 
APPARATUS. 


The apparatus used (fig. 1) is basically the same as that used 
by Dean and Jacobs’. Some modifications of the original 
set-up were made, and others were introduced as the investiga- 
tion progressed. Briefly, the apparatus consists of a reservoir 
for holding the tar acids, which is equipped with a pressure 
equalizing tube, a needle valve, and, at the base, a sight feed 
permitting a regulated flow of material through the drip tube to 
the centre of the top of the cracking chamber. The cracking 
chamber consists of an electrically-heated 1°25-in. extra heavy 
steel pipe 30 in. long. The lower end of the chamber has a 
clean-out plug, immediately above which a condenser tube of 
o°75-in. extra heavy steel pipe takes off.: The lower end of the 
condenser is supplied with a drain cock, which had to be kept 
closed when a pressure greater than atmospheric was used. 
The cracking chamber is centred in a 3°50-in. extra heavy steel 
pipe, made gas-tight at the bottom by being clamped to a flange 
shrunk on the inner tube, and at the top by means of a packing 
oa which takes care of the unequal expansion of the two 
tubes. 

When pressure was desired nitrogen was used, the tank being 
connected to the cracking and equalizing chambers. Both 
chambers are equipped with pressure gauges. Heat is supplied 
to the reaction chamber by means of two coils made of No. 17 
nichrome wire, wrapped on mica, and covered with a layer of 
alundum cement and magnesia pipe covering. Either or both 
of these coils may be used, depending upon temperature require- 
ments, The four ends of the resistance wire are led out through 


the walls of the equalizing chamber and insulated therefrom by 
means of cones of soapstone, tightened down by packing nuts. 

The temperature of the cracking chamber is measured b) 
means of a thermocouple and millivolt meter, the thermocoup| 
well being placed midway of the chamber. While it cannot b: 
claimed that such location of the thermocouple gives a tru: 
record of the temperature throughout the apparatus, it was fel 
that it was the best method available without using additiona! 
couples, and that all runs would be made under the same rela- 
tive conditions. S ; 

As originally built, a steel chain, so long that when curled 
about it would fill the space from the thermocouple well to th 
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Fig. 1.—Cracking Apparatus. 


top of the heating coil, was suspended from the top of the 
cracking chamber. This soon became so thoroughly coated 
with a hard carbon deposit that it was necessary to drill out 
both chain and carbon. Thereafter four steel plates (fig. 1) 
were placed in the tube to run its entire length. Whenever the 
plates and the walls of the tube became coated with carbon to 
the point of choking the flow of gas a stream of air was blown 
through while the apparatus was hot and continued until 2'! 
but a thin layer on the various surfaces had been burned out. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE. 


As already stated, the tar acids were first fractionated to 
temperature of 207° C. for the removal of water and creso!s, 
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little or no phenol being present in any of the acids received. A 
portion of the acids boiling above 207° C, was placed in the re- 
ceiving reservoir at the top of the apparatus. Meanwhile the 
reaction chamber was being brought to the temperature at 
which it was desired to make the run. This temperature being 
reached, the needle valve. was opened far enough to give the 
desired ‘flow, as determined by counting the drops per minute 
through the ‘sight feed. 

When pressure was used nitrogen was first let into both 
chambers until the gauges registered the desired pressures. In 
these experiments the cock at the bottom of the condenser had 
to be kept closed. and the condensate allowed to collect in the 
lower part of the condenser. As would be expected, very close 
watch on the apparatus was necessary, frequent adjustments 
being called for in the pressure lines as well as in the rheostats 
which control the current supplied for the heating. Also the 
needle valve required occasional readjustments, because of the 
gradual heating of that part of the apparatus through conduc- 
tion of heat from the reaction chamber. 

In the runs in which atmospheric pressure was not exceeded 
the drain cock was left open during the course of the experi- 
ment. At the completion of each run, when all material had 
drained from the apparatus, the liquid products were fraction- 
ated in the same manner as the original crude, everything boil- 
ing under 207° C, being removed. The figure representing that 
portion boiling between 190° and 207° C., which was found to 
be completely soluble in alkali, was used in calculating the per- 
centage yield of acids. This range does not cover the boiling 
temperature of phenol. The various distillations of the cracked 
acid never showed more than traces of this compound, of which 
no quantitative determination was attempted. 

To obtain data on the further cracking of material put 
through two or more times, the portion boiling above 207° C. 
was distilled from an ordinary distilling flask in order to 
separate it from the tarry matter. Temperatures at which the 
runs were made covered the range from 525° to 850° C. Pres- 
sures used ran as high as 400 lbs. per sq. in. (28 kg. per sq. 
cm.). 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS. 


Early in the investigation it became evident that the carbon 
deposited on the exposed surfaces played a very important part 
in increasing the yields of the more volatile products and that, 
as such deposit was unavoidable, the other factors would always 
have to be studied with this condition present. During the 
course of the work a number of heating coils burned out. In 
replacing thém most of the carbon deposit was dislodged. 
Upon continuance of the work after repairs had been made, 
enough material to ensure a heavy deposit was fed, thus obtain- 
ing comparable results. The data collected through the earlier 
runs indicated that such pressures as could be safely used with 
this: apparatus, considering the temperatures involved, would 
not be a material factor in increasing the yields of the low- 
boiling phenols. The earlier results also pointed to an optimum 
temperature of 650° C. or higher. Below this the amount of 
cracked material boiling under 207° C. was small. If this tem- 
perature was greatly exceeded, the condensable material was cut 
considerably in yield, though the percentage boiling under 
207° C. was relatively high. As temperatures were increased 
there was an attendant increase in the volume of gas produced, 
until at 750° C. or higher great clouds of dense brown fumes 
were given off. 

The portion of the cracked material boiling under 207° C. 
consisted chiefly of cresols, with water, benzene, and smaller 
quantities of xylene, coumarone derivatives, and phenol. 

Owing to several factors, particularly the size of the appara- 
tus, the amount of carbon deposit, and the variation in com- 
position of the crude acids received, it was very difficult to 
obtain check runs and data which could be considered at all 
quantitative. A great number of runs was made to determine 
the effect of temperature, pressures, and charging rate. The 
results of several runs showing the influence of two of these 
variables upon the yields of the desired materials are given in 
Tables I. and Il. The charging rates reported in these tables 
were, whenever possible, determined by counting the drops per 
minute through the sight feed. The result reported in each case 


Tasce I.—Effect of Temperature on Yields of Acids Boiling Below 
207° C. (Atmospheric Pressure). 





Yields of Acids Boiling 
Ger 








r Charging 190-207 
Temperature. Or «ana Recovery. 
°C Rate. P.Ct. 
sae. Used. Recovered. 
P.Ct. P.Ct. 
25 and 550 + t t + 
600 3°33 9! 14°6 16°1 
650 3°33 83 25°3 30°0 
700 3°33 78°5 25°0 31°8 
750 3°33 62 21°o 33°8 
800 3°33 40 14°0 35°0 


* Based on material. 
+ Yield very low, re ardless of pressure and charging rate. 
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was determined by dividing the number of cubic centimetres 
used by the minutes required for the run. 

As previously stated, there was much evidence to prove that 
the carbon present in the cracking chamber functioned in a way 
which aided the cracking of further material passing over it. 
Either the reaction itself is a contact-surface phenomenon, in 
which case the carbon affords vastly more surface for aiding 
the reaction, or else it serves as a catalyst for increasing the 
yields of cracked material. Runs were made at 650° to 700° C., 
which gave yields of 40 p.ct. and more of cracked acids. At 
such times, however, the reaction chamber was almost filled 
with a carbon deposit. After cleaning this out thoroughly there 
was always a marked decrease in yields. 


TasBie II.—Effect of Charging on the Yield of Acids Boiling Under 
207° C. (A penne Pressure), 








‘| 
| Yields ot Rages Boiling 
ing 190 e 
Temperature, a | Recovery. al 
“e. C.c./min. P.Ct. Remy roe. 
Used Recovery. 
P.Ct. P.Ct. 
600 Ca gt 14°6 16°1 
600 6°66 | 97 17'0 17°5 
650 3°33 83 25°3 30°0 
650 | 6°66 } 86°5 20°5 23°7 
650 3 9 88 16°5 18°7 
7oo 3°33 78°5 25°0 31°8 
700 6°66 83 26 312 
Joo 12°50 89 22 27°1 





* Based on material. 


The results in Table II. were obtained at various charging 
rates and at temperatures which had previously given the 
highest yields at approximately 3°33 c.c. per minute. These 
results agree with reports of other investigators that as the 
charging rate increases the percentage of recovery increases, 
though the percentage of material actually attacked may de- 
crease because of insufficient exposure to either temperature or 


. contact, or both. 


A series of experiments was carried out with pressures of 125 
to 400 Ibs. per sq. in., and at temperatures ranging from 525° 
to 7o0o° C. The charging rate was approximately 3°33 c.c. per 
minute. Under none of these conditions was)it indicated that 
elevated pressures favourably affected the production of the 
lower boiling phenols. By repeating the cracking process 
several times under the most favourable conditions (650° C. and 
a charging rate of 3°33 c.c. per minute), using each time the 
higher boiling fraction obtained in the previous cracking, the 
total, yield of acids boiling under 207° C. was equivalent to 
36 p.ct. of the original material. 


CONDENSATION TESTS. 


The condensation tests on the cracked acids with formalde- 
hyde were carried out by the Material and Process Engineering 
Department of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh. Two samples were submitted to them— 
one which had been prepared by distillation methods only, con- 
taining first, second, and third crackings ; and the other contain- 
ing only first crackings from which traces of coumarone de- 
rivatives had been carefully removed. 

The reports received showed that the two samples did not 
react differently toward condensing agents, and that a resin can 
be made from these acids, though some polymerizing agent, 
such as hexamethylenetetramine, is required to give a product 
sufficiently reactive for moulding. The use of such an agent re- 
quires added .operations which are undesirable from the stand- 
point of time and expense. Many of the commercial grades of 
U.S. P. m-p-cresols likewise will not produce highly reactive 
resins without the use of condensing or polymerizing agents. 
It is thought that possibly with less refinement, permitting the 
presence of one or more of the higher boiling phenols, the acids 
would give a more quickly reactive material. 


Conc.usions. 


Investigation of the cracking of high-boiling coa!-tar acids 
shows that phenols of lower boiling points can be produced to 
the extent of 25 p.ct. in a single cracking and 36 p.ct. by re- 
cycling. The data collected indicate that this yield of 25 p.ct. 
may be obtained by operating at 650° C. with a charging rate 
of 3°33 c.c. per minute, or at 700° C. with a charging rate of 
6°66 c.c. per minute. The results further indicate that pres- 
sures above atmospheric do not favourably affect the production 
of lower boiling phenols. 

Condensation tests on the cracked material for the production 
of resins show the need of some polymerizing agent, such as 
hexamethylenetetramine. 
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Waterless Holders and the Use of Existing Holder Tanks. 








The accompanying photograph shows the manner in which 
an existing underground gasholder tank may be adapted for 
the erection of a waterless holder, while still retaining the 
tank for storage of tar, &c. At the same time it is possib!e, 
by adopting a waterless gasholder in such circumstances, to 
secure a considerable increase of gas storage capacity without 


+ ee 





% 


additional ground space. Thus, in the case of a recent con- 
tract, a waterless holder of 3 million c.ft. capacity replaces an 
old telescopic holder of 876,000 c.ft. capacity. 

Similarly, another waterless holder of 4,250,000 c.ft. capacity, 
which is in course of erection (by the Waterless Gasholder Co., 
Ltd.) at a London gas-works over an existing underground 
tank, replaced a telescopic holder of about 800,000 c.ft. capacity. 








Differential Thermostat for Use in Calorimetry. 


By S. WITHYCOMBE, of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


In order to meet the requirements of the current issue of the 
(ias Referees’ Notification, whereby the temperature of water 
used for the purpose of ascertaining the calorific value of gas 
shall be not more than 5° C. below the temperature of the air 
of a test room, the need for a differential air-water thermostat 
has become apparent. Comparatively large quantities of water 
are now being used on certain types of recording calorimeters, 
and apparatus as described below has been successfully operated 
in the laboratories of the Gas Light and Coke Company; the 
thermostat being used to control some fonm of water heater 
through which the water is passed on its way to the usual 
overhead supply tank, 

Two rods, made of a special brass having a high coefficient 
of linear expansion, are arranged as shown in fig. 1, one rod 
being affected by the temperature of the water, and the other 
by that of the air of the test room. The two rods are joined 
together at their upper ends by means of some non-conductor 
of heat, while the lower end of Rod A (immersed in the water 
flow) is securely fixed to the baseplate of the apparatus. The 
remaining free end of the air Rod B is made to operate, either 
directly or through a magnifying lever, a gas governor which 
regulates the supply of gas to the water heater. 

The governor is initially adjusted so that the heater comes 
into action as soon as the water temperature fallsto the stipu- 
lated 5° C. below that of the air, and the effect of any sub- 
sequent change of temperature of either will be a linear ex- 
pansion or contraction of the two rods in opposite directions. 
Rod A will expand or contract from the fixed point P, giving 
Rod B an upward or downward movement equal to the total 
expansion or contraction of Rod A. Rod B will itself vary in 
length from a point ,P\ according to variations of air tempera- 
ture. Thus the movement of point X will be equal to the 
difference between the two expansions or contractions, this 
movement being used to operate the heater control. 

As shown in fig. 1, a Potterton gas boiler has been used as 
the heating fhedium, the main water passing through the boiler 
before flowing over Rod A of the thermostat on its way to the 
overhead cistern. Where the use of gas is not desirable, an 
alternative method as shown in fig. 2 may be adopted. A sup- 
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ply of hot water is obtained from a separate steam heated 
system, this hot water being fed into the main water supply 
(through a mixing box) by means of a thermostatically operated 
valve, 
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FIG. 2.—DIFFERENTIAL THERMOSTAT FOR USE 


IN GAS CALORIMETRY, 


The diagram shows a method when the use of a gas boiler is not degirable. 
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One of the most interesting entries in the notebook is one 
dated Feb. 25, 1824, which deals with a sample of town gas: 


Dr. Henry’s Notebook, and Early Gas Supply 
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experiments he carried out between February, 1819, and March, 
1824, 


in Manchester. 


Some interesting facts about the work of Dr. W. Henry, 


Aes, was a friend of John Dalton, have come to light through 


» discovery of an old notebook of his. This manuscript 
into the hands of Mr. W. Buckley, of Manchester, and 
1owing that it would be of interest to the public, he and Mr. 
McCulloch prepared a paper on it which was given on 
b. 4 at a meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philosophi- 
| Society. 


It was by pure chance that the notebook was found. Mr. 


suckley explained that the furnace attendant at the magnesia 


rks of Messrs. Henry, of Manchester, was one day told to 
rn a large quantity of litter and paper which had been moved 
m another part of the building. Anxious to improve his 
wledge of chemistry, the attendant began to look through 
s pile of litter, and found some papers bearing the title ‘* Coal 
| Oil Experiments.’”” When these were examined later they 
ved to be the notes which Dr. Henry made of many of the 


At the request of the Committee of the Manchester Public 
Gas-Works, I have examined a specimen of the gas there 
prepared, which, in order to obtain it of fair average, I took 
from a pipe at the police office in King Street at a time 
when my attendance was quite unexpected by any of the 
Committee or their servants. On comparing the results 
with those of other experiments made at various times on 
coal gas prepared at several private establishments in the 
town, of which experiments I had preserved the minutes, I 
find that the gas now prepared at the public works is fully 
equal in quality to that of any private establishment which 
I have tried, though at some of the latter great pains are 
taken both in preparing and purifying it. 

In particular it may be observed that the specimen of gas 
from the public works was entirely free from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, of which, by former experiments published in 
the volumes of the memoirs of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Manchester, I find that the proper applica- 
tion of tests enables me to detect so small a proportion as 
one-twenty-thousandth part. 
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New Glover-West Verticals at 
{From “ West's Gas.’’] 





At Nine Elms, one of the thirteen London works of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, an installation of 120 Glover-West 
vertical retorts is now approaching completion, the second 
large installation to be erected at this station and the fifth that 
the firm has undertaken for this great Company. In our issue 
for April, 1929, photographs were reproduced showing the first 
Nine Elms installation in operation, and erection of the second 
installation in progress. The first unit was installed in the 
existing No. 8 retort house in 1926, and comprised 112 retorts 
in fourteen settings of eights, of a nominal daily capacity of 
73 million c.ft. of gas, when carbonizing Durham coals and 
with the usual number of retorts off for scurfing. 

Early in 1928 the firm received from the Gas Light and Coke 
Company an order for a further large installation of Glover- 
West carbonizing plant at their Nine Elms Station, This in- 
stallation is shown in the above photograph. It comprises 
120 new model Glover-West ‘‘ Key ”’ retorts of the 40-in. by 
10-in. steaming type, in fifteen settings of eights. The whole 
installation is divided into two separate benches, one containing 
eight settings and the other seven. Separate coke extractor 
gears and separate retort house governors serve each of the 
two benches, but the gas from the governors passes into a 
common main. Coal, already reduced to a grade not larger 
than 2-in. cubes, is carried from rai!way wagons by an existing 
system of belt conveyors to an inclined band feeding directly 
to the lip-bucket conveyors which encircle the plant. The 
maximum coal-handling capacity of this belt is 250 tons per 
hour, and a swing door device is so arranged that, with the 
belt working at full load, both lip-bucket conveyors can be fed 
simultaneously at the rate of 125 tons per hour. 


' 
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Nine Elms. 


Coke is discharged, ready quenched, into the lower strands 
of the lip-bucket conveyors, and is carried either to the pro- 
ducer feed hopper p!aced outside the retort house gable at the 
coal plant end, which is capable of accommodating sufficient 
coke for a 12-hours’ supply of producer fuel, or to a band con- 
veyor which is to be provided for transporting coke to the 
screening and storage plant. Supplying coal to the overhead 
bunkers and removing the discharged coke is effected by the 
lip-bucket conveyors as a simultaneous operation; and _ it 
should be noted that each conveyor is thus a complete standby 
to the other. 

An electrically driven passenger hoist and an adequate system 
of staircases provide easy access to all parts of the plant. 
Ashes from the producer fires are removed in a skip travelling 
on an overhead monorail. 

The recovery of residual heat from the surplus gases is per- 
formed by waste-heat boilers of the Spencer-Bonecourt (Kirke 
patent) type, which intercept the passage of the gases to the 
chimney, diverting them through fire tubes for the generation 
of steam. There are th--> ‘oilers, any two of which are able 
to evaporate sufficient water, with all the retorts in operation, 
to meet the requirements of the works. 

The nominal daily capacity of this installation is 7} million 
c.ft. of gas, which brings the total daily capacity of Glover-West 
plant at the Nine Elms Station up to 14% mi‘lion c.ft. of gas. 
The total daily make of gas in installations -f Glover-West 
vertical retorts owned by the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
at Stratford, E., Nine Elms, and Fulham (either operating or 
approaching completion), now becomes something in the neigh- 
bourhood of 24 million c.ft. 


W. G. 





Proposed Extensions at Lancaster.—The Lancaster Town 
Council have approved a scheme for extensions at the gas- 
works to cost £,21,519. Extensions made in 1925 were ex- 
pected to meet the need for a good many years to come, but 
the increase in demand, owing to new industrial uses, the 
large number of ‘ all-gas ’’ houses built by the Corporation, 
and the increased use of gas fires, has been such that further 
extensions of plant are necessary. The new plant will produce 
75,000 c.ft. per day. 

Institution ‘* Transactions,’’ 1927-28.—Including the lists of 
members, &c., at the end, the volume of ‘* Transactions ”’ of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers for the year 1927-28—a copy 
of which we have just received from Mr. James W. Campbell, 
M.Sc., A.M.1.Mech.E., the retired Secretary of the Institution 

contains over 800 pages of records of Institution proceedings. 
An excellent portrait of Mr. H. D. Madden, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.E., who was President during that year, appears as 
a frontispiece. In addition to the papers and discussions at 
the meeting, there is a report of the Institution’s session at the 
Public Works, Roads, and Transport Congress, held in the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, in November, 1927. 


Price Fixing at Filey—The Filey Urban District Counci 
Gas Committee, who are to charge on the therm basis from 
April 1, have fixed the price at 84d. per therm through ordinary 
meters and tod. per therm through prepayment meters, thes 
prices being equivalent to the existing prices per 1000 c.ft. 
In lieu of the existing discount to prepayment meter users, thi 
meters are to be altered to give 20 c.ft. for a penny instead 
of the existing 16 c.ft. ; 

Bradford and Gas Exhibitions.—The Bradford Corporation 
Gas Department had one of the most attractive show and 
demonstration stands—especial'y featuring cooking by gas 
a Better Homes and Housekeeping Exhibition at the Manning- 
ham Rink, Bradford, concluded on Feb. 8. Miss H. Whit- 
field, of Radiation Ltd., was the lecturer and demonstrator on 
the Radiation ‘* New World ”’ automatically controlled cook« 
The exhibition was under the auspices of the ‘* Yorkshire Ev: 
ing Post.’’ The Gas Committee have sanctioned the Sho. 
rooms Department taking a stand for display and demonstr- 
tions of domestic appliances at an Ideal Homes Exhibition (o 
be held at the Olympia Hall, Bradford, from April 29 
May 10 next. 
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Concrete for Gas-Works Requirements. 


By H. Puatt, M.1 Struct.E., of Bolton. 


[From a Paper before the Manchester District Junior Gas Association, Feb. 5.] 


For gas-works constructions concrete is finding favour, and 
is being used in an increasing degree, and the highest effici- 
ency of a completed structure should be our‘aim. During the 
past twenty years the production of concrete has increased 
enormously, and we are certainly nearer a thorough under- 
standing of the interactions taking place when cement is 
mixed with water; yet it is still more certain that this seem- 
ingly simple process is most complicated in its properties and 
behaviour. 

EFFICIENCY. 

By efficiency I mean the most economical concrete for the 
purpose for which it is required. For instance, for a tank 
storing liquid a dense and non-porous concrete is essential, 
while, for the facework of a building, appearance is more 
important than strength; and one specification would not cover 
both cases, 

The first British Standard Specification for Portland Cement 
was published in 1904, and the following table shows the rises 
since that date to the most recent specification : 





1926. 
—_ 1904. | 1925. Special Pelican 
Brands. 
7daysneatcement .. . 400 600 909 
7 days tsandtorcement . 120 | 325 519 
Residue on 180 x 180 mesh 224 | Io p.ct. 3°1 p.ct. 
| 


The manufacture of Portland cements has advanced in the 
last few years, and many well-known brands greatly exceed 
the 1925 specification, while the advent of fast-setting cements 
has brought about a different set of conditions, The special 
brands can be manufactured with a residue of about 3 p.ct., 
and the fast-setting cements with about 1 to 1} p.ct., the latter 
possessing an additional property of fulfilling the specification 
in about two to three days. 

This increase in strength is obtained mainly by careful 
manufacture and testing and by finer grinding. In some cases, 
for a required strength, less cement of the higher grade may 
be used, but in other instances, where a porous concrete is to 
be avoided, the proportions of the cement should be carefully 
specified and maintained; otherwise the cement may not be 
in sufficient quantities to fill the minute voids. 

A simple test we usually apply on actual work is to inake 
a pat of stiff paste in neat cement about 3 in. square by 1 in. 
thick, and keep for about a day under a moist cloth at 60° to 
70° Fahr., when it should be impossible to make an impres- 
sion with the finger nail, and if kept a further day it should 
be difficult to break with the hands. 

The storing of cement after delivery and the period of time 
it is kept before using are important. Cement readily absorbs 
moisture from the atmosphere. The finer the cement the 
greater is the absorption factor, and under some of the best 
of conditions for storing on a job a cement may deteriorate 
in strength by 20 to 25 p.ct. after three to six months. The 
correct way to avoid this loss is to order the cement just in 
advance of the demand, and to store only sufficient quantities 
to cover the requirements between deliveries. 

Sand and coarse material are usually classified as aggre- 
gate, and the best results are obtained when the aggregate 
is graded. Very even grading is not, however, acknowledged 
to be of such vital importance to the resulting strength, pro- 
vided the fine dust is eliminated, as is the proportioning of 
the sand to the coarse material. The sand is required to fill 
all the voids in the coarse aggregate; and if there is an in- 
sufficiency of sand, a portion of the cement will be required 
to make up the deficiency, and cement, while acting as a filler, 
is primarily the substance required to coat and bind the par- 
icles of the aggregate. Fine dust, occurring chiefly when 
stone is broken down, should not be allowed, since it merely 
occupies a percentage of the voids in the sand which should 
be filled with cement, and, having no setting properties, re- 
duces the strength of the concrete. 

the choice of the aggregate, and principally the coarse 
miterial, should be governed by the requirements of the 
structure. For instance, for the purpose of tank construction 
_non-absorbent coarse material is preferable; for structures 
Clossified as fireproof, materials such as marble, flint, and 
quartz, which spall under excessive heat, should be avoided, 
ar for roadways or bunker cones a hard wearing stone will 
fast longer than a soft sandstone. 

ihe maximum size of the coarse aggregate is also determined 
by the requirements. For mass concrete an aggregate varying 


from } in. to 24 in. may be convenient, while for reinforced 
concrete work a maximum size greater than § in. to 3 in. 
may give excessive voids in the finished concrete. 


RELATIVE PROPORTIONING. 


The proportions of a concrete for any particular job should 
be determined carefully in relation to the strength requirements ; 
and those proportions having been agreed upon, variations 
therefrom during the progress of the work should be avoided 
if relative consistency throughout is desired. It would seem 
a comparatively simple matter to mix given quantities of 
cement, sand, coarse material, and water together, and to 
maintain those quantities day after day; but points which may 
effect’ a variation to these proportions are not generally 
realized. 

The question would arise as to which cement to use and 
how to ensure that the given quantity would be employed for 
every mix. My reply to this would be (and especially where 
good work is desired) to use only those cements giving the 
lesser residue, and to specify the quantity by weight. 

When we consider, secondly, the proportions of sand, the 
phenomenon of bulking exists in fine dry sands, but not to 
the same extent as in cements; and in practice it does not 
seriously affect a constant proportioning, due no doubt to the 
fact that sand is a comparatively coarse material and is seldom 
in a dry condition. This moisture content of sand, however, 
is a feature which may easily affect the finest concrete. When 
the particles of sand are coated with a film of moisture, the 
property known as surface tension prevents the particles from 
settling down, thus increasing the bulk in relation to the weight ; 
and, further, the finer the sand the greater the bulking. 

In normal weather the average sand will possess about 
3 p.ct. of moisture, which will increase to 6 or 7 p.ct. in wet 
weather; and the bulking increases up to a certain moisture 
content when the addition of further water reduces the volume 
until, at saturation point, the volume approximates that of 
dry sand, The bulk of a sand with moisture up to (say) 3 p.ct., 
as against a dry sand, may increase up to 20 or 25 p.ct., from 
which we may easily obtain for a 1: 2:4 mix with dry sand a 
1: 1}: 5 mix with moist sand. This disadvantage may be over- 
come by inundating the sand at all times. with water, though 
this method very seldom receives attention in this country. 

In actual work when a dense concrete is desired, the pro- 
portions of cement, sand, and coarse material are usually 
determined as follows: Supply sufficient sand to fill the voids 
of the coarse material with an excess of 10 p.ct., and provide 
sufficient cement paste to fill the voids of the sand with an 
excess of 15 p.ct. The voids in an average sand will be found 
to be about 33 p.ct., and only in exceptional cases will any 
great variation be experienced. In coarse material the voids 
content may lie between 30 and 45 p.ct., according to the 
material and grading. 


WateR CEMENT Ratio. 


No doubt the amount of water, less than, or in excess of, 
the correct quantity, has a greater influence upon the resulting 
strength than has any other characteristic, and naturally the 
water should be clean and free from any substance that may 
unduly affect the setting properties. Water is required primarily 
for the complete hydration of the cement, and, secondly, to 
act more or less as a lubricant, to give efficient placing of the 
concrete. In practice, however, workmen, unless constantly 
supervised, treat the question of water as a method for easing 
their labour. To produce, by adding an excess of water, a 
seemingly well-mixed concrete is far easier than turning out a 
stiff, even mix; and, in addition, a sloppy concrete will run 
into position, whereas a stiff mix will require tamping and 
ramming. 

The correct quantity of water for the complete hydration 
of the cement may be ascertained fairly simply by laboratory 
tests, but on actual work other features come into play which 
necessitate some modification. These features may be summed 
up as follows: Moisture content of the aggregates and of the 
sand in particular, which should be included as water; the 
absorption of the aggregates; the normal consistency of the 
cement and the accidental variations in the proportioning ; and 
the natural consistency. of the wet concrete, which is influ- 
enced by the efficient placing of the concrete. 

In good work the quantity of water in relation to the quantity 
of cement, or the water-cement ratio, is now generally conceded 
as the correct method for specifying the quantities. Combin- 
ing the laboratory tests with experience, it is possible to assess 
the ratio which would give the best results under the condi- 
tions for each particular type of construction. The manner 
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in which the ratio is represented to the workman should be 
caretully considered, and perhaps the specification of so many 
gallons of water per cubic foot or per ewt. of cement would 
be the most easily interpreted. Anothér method of specifying 
the ratio is to state the** slump ”’ of the mixed concrete, which 
has considerable practical vatue during the actual progress of 
the concrete mixing. 


MIXING AND PLACING. 


Two methods of mixing are available, hand and machine ; 
and the question as to which is most suitable depends upon 
the nature of the work. Hand mixing, if properly done by 
twisting the spade at each turn, instead of simply turning over 
the material, and by mixing at least three times dry and three 
times wet, would probably give as good a concrete as a machine, 
but there is always the danger of the workman simply shovel- 
ling the material over and adding sufficient water to produce 
a mix which will appear of consistent nature. ; 

The modern light portable power machine can be applied 
to even the smallest job, and machine mixing no doubt pro- 
duces the cheapest and most regularly efficient concrete mix. 
Care, however, should be taken to ensure that the correct pro- 
portions are made at each mix; and that each batch is emptied 
before any other material is added to the machine. 

The length of time the material is machine mixed has an 
effect upon the resulting strength; and perhaps the best re- 
sults are obtained by mixing dry for about 4 minute, adding the 
water gradually, and mixing wet for a further 2 to 3 minutes. 
The water should be fed from an overhead tank, and adjust- 
ment should be made to give equal quantities per batch. 


Rapip HARDENING CEMENTS. 


‘* Ferrocrete ’’ and ‘‘ Ciment Fondu ”’ are two of the cements 
under this heading; ‘‘ Ferrocrete ’’ being a rapid hardening 
Portland cement manufactured very similarly to the ordinary 
grades and varying only slightly in composition, while ‘‘ Ciment 
Fondu ’’ is an aluminous cement of totally different composi- 
tion, colour, and method of manufacture. The evolution of 
‘** Ferrocrete’’’ was perhaps due to the introduction into the 
country of ‘‘ Ciment Fondu’’ about ten years ago; and the 
rapid development of ‘‘ Ferrocrete ’’ in the last year or so has 
given us a reliable cement with a higher cementitious ‘value, 
and has placed quite a different conception upon the generally 
accepted views of concrete construction. The rapid hardening 
cement saves time in the construction work, reduces the cost 
of the timber work and labour, and requires a relatively less 
proportion of cement by weight for equivalent strengths. The 
cost of ‘‘Ciment Fondu” is approximately twice that of 
ordinary Portland cement, and for rapid hardening Portland 
cements the extra cost is about 7s. 6d. per ton. 


SPECIFICATION. 


The preparation of the specification for concrete construc- 
tions should receive the most careful attention, and all points 
should be specifically detailed from the viewpoint of placing 
before the contractor a definite reading of each of the require- 
ments. Perhaps I could sum up my remarks under this head- 
ing by making reference to Report No. 23, dated May, 1928, 
of the Institution of Structural Engineers, and stating that 
a specification following the lines indicated in that report would 
form a satisfactory document. 


Errect or AGE. 


In the first place, there is no reason to feel that concrete 
will deteriorate more rapidly with age, or resist the action 
of wear and tear to a lesser degree, than would obtain for 
other materials of construction; rather, an efficient concrete 
should prove to be a very serviceable building material. 

Structures of concrete are in general intended to be of a 
permanent nature, and the factor of safety, or the ratio be- 
tween the rupture load and the actual load upon any section 
of the structure, covers the effects due to wear and tear and 
to any minor defects which may develop in the construction. 
Now the lower the ratio, the greater will become the damag- 
ing effects, with a consequent lower period of life; or, vice 
versa, the greater the possibility of wear and tear, coupled with 
the possibility of inferior structural parts, the higher should 
be the factor of safety. 

Concrete can be made efficiently to satisfy any known re- 
quirements, and the “‘ wear and tear”’ can be cut down to a 
minimum, but without the necessary care, both in the design 
and construction, the weaknesses, which -show themselves 
even in the best structures, enormously reduce the life of the 
concrete. 

APPLICATIONS. 


Storage Bunkers.—Reinforced concrete can be effectively 
applied to the construction of overhead coal and coke bunkers. 
The chief* advantage is its permanence and low maintenance 
cost, while good concrete is ideal for the storing of wet coals 
and for use in corrosive atmospheres. Further, a reinforced 
concrete structure is monolithic, and every portion can be de- 
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signed to take its maximum share of the loadings, which 
means an economy of materials. It is not essential to prote 
concrete from the abrasive action of coal, but for the stora; 
of coke the cone slopes shou'd Le shielded by steel plates 0 
hard-faced tiles or bricks. The disadvantages, due principal 'y 
to local conditions, are the greater period of time requir«d 
for construction, higher initial cost, and lack of proper materia’'s 
and labour within reasonable distance. 

Precast Reinforced Concrete.—This can be efficiently applicd 
to such cases as may be convenient'y possible. In-a few words 
it is merely the manufacture of the individual reinforced mem- 
bers at ground leyel, the erection into their final positions, and 
the making good to their ends and connections. In general 
its use gives a reduction in timber and shoring, a possib| 
elimination of concrete about the neutral axis, and allows of 
the reasonable use of surfacing material to suit the different 
conditions which the structure itself has to withstand. 

Storage Tanks.—Reinforced concrete tanks, if efficiently 
designed, offer, in most cases, many advantages over other 
types of construction, and are usually employed in modern 
storage schemes. For underground work. compared with mass 
concrete brick or masonry, it reduces the excavation cost, and 
gives less possib'e risk of leakage and a lower initial cost; 
and for overhead storage the maintenance is negligible and 
lends itself to architectural treatment. 

Augmented Steel and Displacers.—By ‘augmented steel | 
refer to a steel-framed structure encased in concrete, and the 
composite action thus obtained. The effects of this composite 
action are receiving more and more scientific attention, but in 
practice the custom of treating the concrete as a dead load in 
the steel is prevalent. No doubt a new basis will in time be 
accepted whereby the concrete and steel combined may be 
economically utilized. The advantages of such a method of 
construction are the speed of erection of the initial structure 
and the low maintenance cost when the concrete work has 
been completed. 

Roadways.—While the perfect plain concrete or reinforced 
concrete roadway has not yet been produced, there is no doubt 
that good roadways can be constructed of these materials. The 
three main points in such works are to ensure a solid and even 
foundation bed, to choose the correct aggregates and propor- 
tions, and to pay attention to the mixing and laying. The 
foundation bed has considerable effect upon the life of a con- 
crete roadway, and upon filled-in subsoil particular attention 
should be given to the consolidation of the ground. The higher 
the compressive value of the coarse aggregate, the greater the 
efficiency we may expect of the concrete. The proportions for 
roadways subject to heavy traffic generally approximate to 
33 : 2:1, and a slump greater than 2 in. is not desirable. Un- 
equal consistency in the mixings of the concrete generally leads 
to an excess of expansion and contraction cracks, and at the 
same time it does not afford the different layers of concrete the 
best opportunity of binding themselves together. 

Piles.—There are now many specialist forms of concrete pilts 
at our disposal. They are of two classes—the reinforced con- 
creté precast pile which is subsequently driven into the ground, 
and the cast in situ pile where a particular type of hollow 
shell or tube is driven, withdrawn, or left in, according to the 
type, and the hollow filled in with concrete. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Hisrs (Mossley) asked what effect hot liquor would have on 
a concrete tank. 

Mr. Pratt replied that liquor up to about 120° Fahr. could be stored 
in concrete tanks without serious damage to the concrete. Above this 
temperature it was advisable not to use concrete. 

Mr. R. V. BropsHaw (Macclesfield) asked what would be the com- 
parative life of present-day concrete, compared with concrete of 25 
years ago. 

Mr. Pvatrt said present-day cements were more finely ground and 
had higher property values, and it was only natural to conclude that 
present-day concrete would have a longer life. 

Mr. H. Partincton (Bolton): What is the possibility of corrosion 
of the steel in reinforced concrete members? 

Mr. Pratt: The ramming of the wet concrete around the steel 
reinforcement excludes the air and forms a coating of cement ove 
the bars, and oxidation of the steel cannot then commence. 

Mr. J. G. Napin (Oldham) asked if concrete purifiers were 4 
success, 

Mr. Patt replied that with good design and correct choice of 
material, and provided there was no material objection to concrete 
purifiers, they were successful. 

Mr. W. Bucktey (Manchester) asked what was the possibility of 
spalling on the inside surface of purifiers due to temperature differ- 
ences. 

Mr. Pvatr said the temperature differences in a purifier were co- 
paratively small, and, with the correct disposal of the reinforcement 
on the inside surface, the stresses due to these changes were easily 
resisted. Spalling should not therefore be encountered, and only in 
cases where a purifier got on fire damage to the concrete could 
expected. 


Mr. R. Prince (Heywood) moved, and Mr. T. H. WitiiaMs 
(Crewe) seconded, a vote of thanks to the author for his paper. 
Mr. Patt briefly replied. 
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Heating of Retorts by Gas from a Low-Temperature 
Carbonization Plant. 


By ALFRED A. MCFARLANE, of Dalmarnock. 


[From a Diploma Thesis. Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District), Jan. 25.] 


The writer has for some time been engaged in an examina- 
tion of the heating of a setting of vertical retorts by means of 
gas produced by a Maclaurin low-temperature carbonization 
plant; and the comparison of results obtained under producer 
gas and under Maclaurin plant gas forms the subject of this 
thesis. 

The retorts are of the Glasgow (Wilson) continuous-intermit- 
tent type, and the setting which it was decided to alter for heat- 
ing with Maclaurin plant gas consisted of four ovens of ten 
retorts each. The nominal daily carbonizing throughput per 
retort is 2} tons, giving a total nominal carbonizing capacity of 
100 tons of coal daily for the 4o retorts. Each oven has a 
separate producer and coal and coke bunkers, so that a com- 
plete range included 4 producers, 4 coal bunkers, and 4 coke 
bunkers. 

Arranged in pairs, with separate combustion chambers en- 
circling each pair, the retorts are 22 ft. 11 in. in length and 
rectangular taper in shape. : 

Prior to any alteration of the setting being made, it was 
deemed advisable to carry out a test of the latter, in order to 
find, under nominal throughput, the yield of gaseous therms 
and coke per ton of coal carbonized, and the quantity of coke 
consumed by the producers. 

Coal and coke throughputs in retorts and producers respec- 
tively were accurately weighed in trucks and then elevated by 
telpher conveyor. At the beginning and end of the test the 
hoopers were filled and carefully levelled, in order to correct 
automatically the throughput. 

The total coke (including breeze) produced, and the coke in 
the pan ashes, were also weighed throughout the test. Average 
daily samples of coal, coke for fuel, and coke made were taken, 
as carefully as possible, and analyzed. Owing to the imprac- 
ticability of separating tar and liquor, it was not possible to 
obtain accurate measurements of these products. The setting 
was worked under normal conditions, and particular attention 
was paid to the working of producers and heating of flues. 
The results are summarized in Table I. 

The problem then was to find out the equivalent amount of 
Maclaurin plant gas necessary to maintain the setting at the 
same temperature. This done, the necessary arrangements 
and alterations were carried out in order to prepare the bench 
for heating with Maclaurin plant gas. It was decided that the 
existing producers should be completely blanked off, in order 
to eliminate any possible chance of gas collecting therein and 
the consequent danger of explosion. Two gasholders of 225,000 
c.ft. capacity form the collecting and mixing chamber for the 
gas, delivering it at 33 in. pressure water-column. This pres- 
sure is reduced by an ‘* Arca ”’ governor to 0’g in. 

The retort setting being in ovens of ten’s, set in pairs, it 
Was necessary to lead a supply pipe with the Maclaurin plant 
gas just to enter the combustion chamber encircling each retort 

that is, 6 pipes to one oven, or 24 in all. A 14-in. main 
was of ample size for the duties required. The gas is conveyed 
by this main along the back of the bench, and introduced into 
the setting by special heat resisting pipes of 2} in. diameter, 
controlled by cocks. The latter are carried through special 
openings above the producers to the edge of the combustion 
chambers, and have brick supports. In the event of any re- 
pairs or cleaning of the pipes being necessary, provision was 
made for leading a second pipe immediately below the first, 
and so avoiding any stoppage of the gas supply. 

Secondary air was led to the top and bottom of the pipes. All 
primary air slides and grate doors were closed, and the setting 
was ready for heating with gas. 

One point which was noted during the early working of the 
bench under Maclaurin plant gas was the presence, in a few 
0! the bottom combustion flues, of what appeared to be a coal 
gis flame. The retorts, though in good condition prior to 
heating, were again examined, but found intact. After tracing 
the path of the flame through the flues to the top of the com- 
bustion chamber, the cause was attributed to the presence in 
the gaseous fuel of oily vapours, which were being carried for- 
ward to the setting and burning there. To prove this, a test 
‘as carried out on the gas, when it was found that quite a 
large quantity of oil was being entrained—this, in spite of the 
lot that the gas was scrubbed, and passed through a holder 
bcfore being fed to the setting. The source of the trouble was 
traced to the condensing and scrubbing apvaratus of the smoke- 
ls fuel plant ; and it was remedied. This deceptive flame then 
disappeared. 


Test oF Bencn Usinc MactaurIn PLant Gas. 


The bench was worked for some four months on Maclaurin 
Plant gas prior to this test being carried out, in order that con- 


ditions might be fairly stable. During the test the same class 
of coal was carbonized as in previous test. 

It was found that higher and more regular temperatures 
were obtained, the benefits of which are shown in the summary 
of results in Table I. These figures show the higher tempera- 
tures obtained and also the increased yield of gaseous therms 
per ton of coal carbonized which resulted therefrom, This in- 
crease is partly attributable to the higher temperatures being 
able to decompose a greater quantity of steam, which previously 
had passed through the retorts undecomposed. Further, owing 
to the higher ‘‘ top heats,’’ conditions under which cracking of 
some of the heavy hydrocarbon vapours in the gas stream can 
take place are more favourable, aiding their fixation as perma- 
nent gases. 

Tt would appear that, using Maclaurin plant gas as the heat- 
ing medium, 2°71 therms less was actually required by the 
setting per ton of coal carbonized. This difference, however, 
may probably be due to the alterations to the bench setting hav- 
ing benefited the working of the latter, and also the fact that 
the steady supply of Maclaurin plant gas has permitted a 


‘certain amount of. economizing. 


The apparent advantages which this form of heating retort 
settings exhibits over that in previous use in the works 
namely, internal producers—are several. 


Prick PER THERM FOR Macraurtn Pant Gas. 


In this connection the price per therm which the gas-works 
could reasonably be expected to pay for Maclaurin plant gas is 
of very great interest. It is, of necessity, intimately connected 
with the price of coke, for, with .producers already built in the 
setting, it would be better to use coke than to pav a price per 
therm for Maclaurin p!ant gas not comparable with the price 
per therm of producer gas. The price of coke is, however, not 
the only factor which must be taken into consideration, as 
allowance for the following items must be made: 


1. Labour: Using Maclaurin plant gas, no labour is required 
for charging, clinkering, or shaking, or for removal of 
ashes from the producer. 


2. The cost of cleaning the flues is considerably reduced. 


3. Repairs to the producers are no longer an item of expendi- 
ture. 


4. No steam or water is required for producer firebars. 


Cost of above items per ton of coke : 


s d. 
Price of coke per ton aitew'» 20 0°00 
Labour— ‘ 
ae ee eS Le ee 
Ol a si ee AE ae ar 
Removal of ashes, elevating, crushing, 
and carting from works . . . . © 2°90 
se ee ee ee 
Charging coke bunkers . . : . . oO I'IO 
Electricity for coke conveyor . . . . © 0°65 (approx.) 
Repairs'to producers .... . . © 0'§0 
stoma and water ...2...4. tite 2 6 R.? CO OOS 
21 3°50 


Bench required 17°5 tons of coke per day at 21s. 3°5d. 

= £18 12s. 7d., which produced 3240 therms. 

Cost per Therm for Maclaurin Plant Gas. 
Price you can afford to pay for Maclaurin plant gas + Amount 

received from sale of coke 
3240 
£18 12s. 7d. + £17 los. _ £36 28. 7d. _ 2674. 

3240 3240 

It should be noted that this is the figure arrived at without 
taking into account the increased yield of gas, together with 
the greater life of the setting due to less wear and tear. 

There are further points of advantage to encourage the use 
of gas firing which must not be lost sight of, though we can- 
not assess them in terms of money. There is the reduced wear 
and tear in the producers, and we have also the benefit of an 
even flame, with a less range of temperature difference from 
top to bottom of the setting. With controlled pressure and 
regular quantity of Maclaurin plant gas to the setting through- 
out the 24 hours, much more regular and higher heats are 
obtained, and, as has already been shown, increased thermal 
yield of gas has resulted. No dust is carried forward in the 
gas; consequently there is less liability of the brickwork to 
fuse, and also less distortion. There are no arduous opera- 
tions to be performed in either charging or clinkering. No loss 
of carbon takes p'ace, as no gas passes through the setting 
unburnt, whereas in producers an appreciable quantity of carbon 
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is lost in the ashes. No ashes having to be removed from the 
setting, a troublesome and expensive item is got rid of. During 
the time of coke demand, there is the greatly increased produc- 
tion for sale; while, should a slump in the coke market take 
place, there is the opportunity of making water gas. 


ALTERATIONS TO A FURTHER SETTING. 


A second setting of vertical retorts has now been converted 
for firing with Maclaurin plant gas. 

In this case it is of interest to note that, instead of blanking 
off the producers and main gas flue, as previously carried out, 
an easier and much less expensive alteration has been made. 
The supply pipes, instead of entering the side walls above 
producer and thence to combustion chamber, have been led 
across the outside of the top of the producer itself, and turned 
down at right angles to enter the combustion chamber by the 
main producer gas flue. In consequence, it has not been 
necessary to use special heat-resisting tubes throughout, but 
only from the point of entry into the combustion chamber ; the 
remainder being of malleable iron. The secondary air ports 
required no alterations, and functioned as before. The pro- 
ducer charging lid has been made thoroughly air-tight, and the 
main gas damper closed. 

This method of changing-over has enhanced the value of the 
working, by introducing the feature of easy interchange from 
Maclaurin plant gas to producer gas, if necessary, owing ta 
breakdown or stonnage of the low-temperature + lant; and it 
has been decided that, at the first opportunity, th original gas 
fired setting shall be similarly a'tered to allow of switching on 
to producer gas in a like emergency. 
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TaBLe I.—Main Details of Tests. 





- ae Pa a és ee 
a Producer Maclaurin 
Gas. Plant Gas 
Duration of test in hours ; ah - 696 288 
Total coal carbonized, in tons is a 2,902°85 1,236 
Coal carbonized per retort per day, intons . . 2°50 2°58 
Steam pressure to retorts in Ibs. per sq. in. . 11 11 
Gas— 
Gas made per ton of coal in c.ft. (corrected to 
Gr Gee Se ee OR. 8 SO Se 14,596 15,450 
Calorific value of gas made (gross), in B.Th.U 
per c.ft. ore Abe a: ore et 405 472 
Heat value of gas made per ton of coal, in 
therms Nt woke kerk ofan te 67°97 72°92 

Specific gravity (air a) ae Ga 0°475 0°47! 
Coke— 

Total coke and breeze made, in tons 1,857°8 764° 45 

Cwt. of coke and breeze produced per ton of 

coal carbonized PPI | Pe ie Tha 12°8 12°37 

Coke (riddled) used at producers, in tons net . 507°8* 

Lbs. of coke used per 100 Ibs. of coal carbonized 17°49 af 
Total quantity of Maclaurin plant gas used, in c.ft. did 20,151,744 
Total quantity of Maclaurin plant gas used, in 

c.ft. per day (100 tons) . , ° > e : ° : 1,630,400 
Total quantity of Maclaurin plant gas used, in 

c.ft. per ton of coal carbonized 5 at a 16,304 
Total heat value of Maclaurin plant gas supplied 

to bench, intherms. .. . Se IOO Kt 46,350 
Total heat value of Maclaurin plant gas supplied 

to bench per day, in therms (100 tons) . . 3,750 50 
Heat value of Maclaurin plant gas supplied to 

bench per ton of coal carbonized, in therms . st 37°50 


This figure is the total coke to producers less coke in pan ashes. 





oe 
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A Review of the Past Year's Progress at Bedford. 


[An Extract from the Annual Bulletin of the Bedford District Gas Company.] 


The. fourth copy of the Works Magazine records a most suc- 
cessful year in the Bedford District Gas Company’s history, 
though marked by no great outstanding event. The demand 
for gas and gas appliances is still as ~reat as ever, and the 
Distribution Department bids fair to be the largest Depart- 
ment of the Company. This is as it shou'd be. 

Every year sees great advancement in the type of gas ap- 
paratus brought out by manufacturers for domestic and indus- 
trial use, and to-day something more than a -gasfitter is re- 
quired. He is expected to be a plumber, and hot and cold 
water engineer as’ well. 





The Ist and 2nd Installations of Glover-West Vertical Retorts at 
Bedford. 


It is becoming more and more universally recognized that 
gas is the ideal fuel, and to-day a very large percentage of the 
houses are now fitted with gas cookers, and the industry is 
looking forward with every confidence to a no very distant 
time when the gas fire will be found in every home. 

We hear much and see much of electrical development in 
this country, but the gas industry has very little to fear in this 
direction. 

On Oct. 1, the Company was able to announce a further 
reduction of id. per therm in the price of gas, and though 
further concessions are hoped for in the near future it is inter- 
esting to chronicle the fact that the present price is only 
50 p.ct. higher than the price ruling before the war. When 
the present rate of wages is considered, and the present cost of 
coal and other commodities, this is certainly a highly satisfac- 
tory figure. 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratulating the 
Engineer and Manager upon his election to represent the 
Queen's Park Ward on the Town Council, and to commemor- 





J. B. Hansford, A.M.1.Mech.E., Engineer and Manager to the Bedford 
District Gas Company. 


ate this I have chosen for our frontispiece, this year, a phot 
graph of him in his robes of office. 

The second instalment of the vertical retort house was co! 
pleted during the year, and gas-making was commenced 
\ug. 4. The completed plant is now capable of producit 
2,400,000 c.ft. of gas per day, or of carbonizing 850 tons 
coal per week. With the design of this plant has been 


corporated a waste-heat boiler, through which all the was‘: 
gases from the settings are made to pass, thereby produci: ¢ 


sufficient steam for the works requirements. 
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Notes on Ferro-Concrete. 


By ALEXANDER TRAN, Assistant Engineer and Manager, Helensburgh Gas Department. 


[From a Paper before the Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District), Jan. 25.] 


I shall endeavour to show why reinforced or ferro concrete 
should be more extensively adopted as a structural material 
in gas-works. It would be erroneous to say that ferro- 
concrete is always the cheapest type of building, for there are 
cases where the price of complicated shuttering and centering 
would make the use of the material prohibitive. Such cases, 
however, are rare, and the engineer shou'd have little difficulty 
in recognizing where concrete would be more expensive than 
alternative structural materials. As one outstanding instance 
of economy in concrete, I may draw your attention to the 
purification plant at Provan Gas-Works, Glasgow, where an 
actual saving of 30 p.ct., which in this case amounted to about 
£100,000, was effected by the use of ferro-concrete in place of 
cast-iron. 

The initial cost should not be the determining factor when 
new work is contemplated, but merely one for consideration 
among the many others. Personally, I contend that, though 
concrete may not in some instances be the cheapest form of 
construction, it is always the most economical, if all things 
are taken into consideration. A very important feature of con- 
crete is that its strength increases with age. It is therefore 
permanent; being entirely proof against the deteriorating in- 
fluences to which most other materials are subject, such as the 
decay of stone, the corrosion of steel and iron, and the rotting 
of wood. During the life of these latter materials, the main- 
tenance costs of protection must be, in some cases, very high, 
and particularly’! so with steelwork. This advantage, of im- 
munity from deterioration, is one of particular moment in a gas- 
works where few materials can resist the ravages of its atmo- 
sphere, in some cases, such as work adjacent to the sea, main- 
tenance of structural steel exceeds 15 p.ct. ; 

The strength of all the members of a ferro-concrete structure 
can be accurately determined, and a known factor of safety 
thereby obtained, so that a minimum of material is used to 
develop the required strength, and very economical construc- 
tion made possible. In a brick or stone building, for instance, 
this cannot be done. Jn each of these materials may be found 
considerable variations when tested for ultimate strength. 


FirE-PROOF QUALITIES. 


Concrete is fire-resisting, a virtue which is extremely desir- 
able in a gas-works. Very extensive damage by fires has, from 
time to time, occurred to codl store buildings, where the struc- 
tural work has consisted of steel and timber. Had the struc- 
ture been of ferro-concrete it would have been almost intact 
after the fire, with probably only the outer covering of beams 
and columns scaled. The stability of the structure is thus in 
no way impaired, as the covering over the reinforcement is not 
calculated by the designer to carry any of the-load, but merely 
to protect the steel. A cement rendering will make good such 
damage. The ease with which materials for concrete work can 
be obtained in almost any locality makes possible a rapidity 
of erection not obtainable with other materials, especially in 
steel construction, where delivery is sometimes uncertain. An- 
other factor of paramount importance is the ever-increasing use 
of rapid-hardening, slow-setting cements, which greatly in- 
crease the speed of erection with other attendant advantages to 
which further reference will be made later when dea'ing with 
cAment. 

Since the stability of a ferro-concrete structure cannot be 
ascertained after it is erected, it is imperative to exercise very 
close supervision of the work in progress and to adhere rigidly 
to the specifications and drawings of the designer, as any 
divergence from those will undoubtedly result in a weakness in 
the structure; and it is well to remember in this connection 
that the strength of a chain is that of its weakest link. 

The major portion of any ferro-concrete structure is composed 
of concrete, and it is essential, therefore, that its manufacture 
be carefully carried out. Let us consider firstly its ingredients. 


CEMENT. 


Ferro-concrete as a structural material is of comparatively 
recent origin, but the use of cement goes back to ancient 
times, and its history makes very interesting reading. Cement, 
as used to-day, however, was only introduced about the begin- 
ning of last century. 

The method of manufacture is outwith the scope of this 
paper; suffice it to say that cement is a mixture of chalk and 
clay in the proportion of about 3 to 1 respectively, thoroughly 
mixed, burnt, and finely ground. 

The strength of concrete is mainly dependent on the cement, 
and it is therefore very desirable to use only the best. Some 
nvtural cements are obtained from Belgium, but these should 


_be avoided, as they seldom contain the required proportion of 


the main constituents. There are many brands of Portland 
cement on the market to-day, and practically all of these are 
good. Cement may be obtained quick or slow setting, the 
latter property being more desirable for reinforced work, as 
it allows of thorough admixture of the concrete and ample time 
for wheeling, depositing, and working round the bars, before 
the initial set commences. 

The use of rapid-hardening, slow-setting cement is becoming 
increasingly popular for almost all classes of concrete work. 
Though it is slightly higher in first cost, the advantages it 
possesses over ordinary cement more than offset the extra out- 
lay. Indeed, it will probably not be long until this cement 
entirely replaces ordinary cement. With its use there is first 
the saving in time of completion of the work. The concrete 
is as strong in four days as it would be in twenty-eight days 
using ordinary cement. This allows of the shuttering being 
struck in much shorter time and re-used in other parts. This 
saving in timber alone is a consideration, as it may generally 
be taken that shuttering costs about one-third of the total cost 
of the job. The quality of this cement required to produce a 
concrete of equivalent strength is somewhat less. Due to the 
considerable quantity of heat liberated during the hardening 
period of the cement, work may be continued in slightly frosty 
weather. If, however, the frost is severe, work should be 
suspended and recently laid concrete covered up. 

Aluminous cement, which is sometimes used, differs con- 
siderably in chemical composition and physical properties from 
other cements. It possesses all the advantages of the rapid- 
hardening cement, but in a much greater degree. It is con- 
siderably dearer, but it may ultimately be cheaper to use in some 
special cases. Due to its extremely rapid-hardening property, 
shuttering can be removed from the concrete in 24-30 hours 
after placing. Much greater care, however, is necessary in its 
use, as there is a considerable quantity of heat senerated during 
cementation and the work must be kept constantly watered to 
prevent heat cracks developing. Though aluminous cement 
has not had the test of time as has ordinary Portland cement, 
it seems probable that it will be quite as sound. 

Calcium chloride is sometimes mixed with ordinary Portland 
cement to hasten the hardening, but its use is to be deprecated, 
as the admixture of this chemical may have detrimental effects 
on the strength of the concrete. , 

Many gas engineers are prone to use up old firebricks and 
retorts, but these should be used only where the concrete is not 
required to withstand any great crushing load. They also 
suffer from the disadvantage of being porous. This material is 
entirely unsuitable for floors, walls, tanks, and piles. Coke 
breeze is another material which is ready to the hand of the 
gas engineer, but should never be used for ferro-concrete be- 
cause of its low crushing strength, high porosity, and sulphur 
content which again causes excessive expansion. It is, how- 
ever, very useful in ordinary concrete for partition walls and for 
the making of concrete blocks and in such p‘aces where light- 
ness of structure is required, 

Whichever material be selected for the work, it should be as 
uniform in size as possible and used only accordine to the range 
specified— that is (say) to pass a 3 in. and be retained on a + in. 
mesh. It is advisable, where possible, to use the same class 
of material throughout the job. All artificial aggregates, such 
as broken bricks, &c., should be entirely free from coal par- 
ticles, as these cause swelling and cracking of the concrete 
after it has set. The author is familiar with a failure which 
recently occurred to an overhead water tank, due to coal! par- 
ticles getting into the concrete. In addition to the cracking of 
the walls of the tank, the expansion of the narticles caused the 
surface to flake off and expose the reinforcement to the ele- 
ments, 

SAND. 

With regard to the sand used in concrete, it is generally 
specified that it shall be clean, sharp, and coarse. The last 
two specifications appear to have little bearing on the resultant 
concrete, but it is essential that the sand be absolutely clean-— 
that is, free from loam, chemicals, or other extraneous matter. 
May I quote here an instance in this connection which recently 
occurred at the Helensburgh Gas-Works when laying down the 
concrete foundation for the new gasholder. The soil which it 
was necessary to excavate for the foundation consisted mainlv 
of sand which to all appearances conformed to the above 
specifications, _The contractor was granted nermission to use 
this sand for his concrete. One section was laid, and the con- 
crete inspected 24 hours later, when it was found that practi- 
cally no setting had taken place. Further time failed to pro- 
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duce any better result. The cement, which was tested pre- 
viously, and had given admirable results, could not possibly 
have been the cause. The sand was suspected. Test blocks 
were made with some fresh pit sand, using the same cement 
and aggregate, and this proved that the source of the trouble 
lay in the sand. The few batches of concrete made with this 
sand had to be taken out and discarded. The site, | may re- 
mark, was quite clear of liquor wells and other plant workings. 


Tests FOR QUALITY. 


For the determination, therefore, of a suitable sand, super- 
ficial examination is not reliable. If the sand produces a dis- 
coloration on the hands when rubbed, then it may at once be 
rejected as being unsuitable. Another rough and ready test 
which will indicate the presence of any organic contamination 
is to place a thin layer of sand on a shovel and.hold it over a 
fire, when contamination would be indicated by a dark dis- 
coloration on the surface of the sand. If there is still any 
doubt in the matter, the following test will be found very re- 
liable. Shake a quarttity of the sand in a suitable glass vessel 
with a 3 p.ct. solution of caustic soda and allow it to settle 
for 24 hours. The quantity of solution used should be about 
equal to the bulk of the sand when in the vessel. If, on stand- 
ing for the prescribed period, the solution has a pale straw 
appearance, then the sand may be regarded as fit for use. If 
a dark yellow or brownish colouration of the solution takes 
place, the presence of some undesirable organic matter is indi- 
cated, and the sand should be condemned. If the sand be 
obtained from the small material of a stone or brick breaking 
plant it must be entirely free from dust. Fine dust from stones, 
such as whin, when wetted envelopes the surface of the aggre- 
gate with a smooth greasy skin to which the cement particles 
cling. After cementation is completed this skin or envelope 
dries out and the whole mass becomes porous and full of small 
cracks and voids, which will eventually ruin the concrete. 


REINFORCEMENT. 

The quantity of steel in an ordinary ferro-concrete structure 
amounts only to about 1 p.ct. of the concrete. That such a 
small proportion of steel is used is due to its great strength 
and to its comparatively high cost. 

] would strongly emphasize the necessity for careful oversight 
in the disposition of the reinforcement in the concrete and to 
see that the correct number and size of bars only are used. The 
author has known cases of failure which have occurred through 
the omission of some of the bars by the man in charge of the 
work, who either did not realize their vital importance and de- 
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parted from the drawings and specifications, or had carelessly 


omitted them. 
SHUTTERING. 


The shuttering, or formwork, calls for greater care and at- 
tention than are often given to it, and especially so when tly 
surface of the work is exposed to view, as no amount of cement 
brushing of the surface after the shuttering is struck will pr: - 
duce the fine finish of carefully prepared timber, well erecte:. 
Very often the impressions of the shuttering can be distinct!y 
discerned on the face of a concrete building which completel) 
mars the architectural features. The cement brushing which 
is applied to cover up defects will, in time, scale off under the 
action of frost. Shuttering need not be expensive timber, but 
must be well prepared, scrupulously clean, and sufficiently 
strong to withstand the pressure of the concrete, without ayy 
deflection, until it has set. The shuttering should be so erected 
that it may be easily and quickly dismantled, consideration 
being given to the fact that the sides will be removed before 
the bottoms to allow the air to get at the concrete and so hasten 
the hardening. Steel shuttering is now being extensively used. 
In certain classes of work in which there are curved surfaces 
of large radius, such as circular tank or curved roof, this type 
of shuttering is very economical. 

Though this subject has not a direct bearing on gas manu- 
facture, it is, nevertheless, a very important branch of our edu- 
cation as gas engineers. Some may say that ferro-concrete 
work should be designed and executed only by specialists, with 
which I agree, but there are many small jobs, such as the erec- 
tion of a small tank, an underground pit, or a boundary wall, 
which do not warrant the employment of an expert, and which 
can be satisfactorily carried out by our own works staff with 
only a rudimentary knowledge of the principles governing the 
construction of ferro-concrete. 

Alterations and extensions of a major nature in the works 
have, from time to time, to be carried out by contractors, and 
such a knowledge as above mentioned endows us with a greater 
feeling of confidence in the work if we are able to check the 
drawings, &c., supplied by the contractors and to watch in- 
telligently the work as it progresses, and thereby ensure a sound 
and permanent job. 

Ferro-concrete, though of comparatively recent origin, is old 
enough now to justify its more general use in gas-works. It 
has been successfully applied to the construction of purifiers, 
gasholder tanks, coal and coke bunkers, retort houses, coal 
stores, gantries, storage tanks, and other buildings within the 
works ; in fact, the uses to which ferro-concrete can be applied 
are legion. 





Electrolytic Corrosion of Gas Mains. 


By L. H. SENSICLE. 


[From a Paper before the Newcastle Section of the Society of Chemical Industry.] 


There are certain problems in the handling of gas which are 
recognized as requiring solution or are in process of solution. 
The first is the corrosion, internal and external, of the trans- 
porting mains and pipes. Internal corrosion is being attacked 
at the source by the drying of the gas, while external corrosion 
is combated with varying degrees of success by coating mains 
with special dressings or wrapping materials, The question of 
using special pipe material has not progressed far beyond the 
use of wrought iron of best Staffordshire quality for small ser- 
vice pipes by town gas suppliers. To the author’s knowledge, 
special chrome steels or nickel-chromium alloys are not used. 

An often unsuspected source of corrosion is electrolysis set up 
by the passage of stray currents into pipe lines conveying gas. 
This has especially been true in the neighbourhood of tramway 
or electric railway systems, which always cause the dispersion 
of some of the return current into the soil. Electrolysis: forms 
a useful means of arranging accelerated corrosion in order to 
test various types of wrapping or dressing. A number of 1-in. 
pipes treated in various ways were sealed at the base with pitch, 
and buried to a depth of 2 ft. with the tops projecting, and con- 
nected to the positive terminal of a 4-volt battery. The pipes 
were situated in a circle at a distance of 2 ft. from a buried 
copper pipe to which the negative terminal of the battery was 
connected. It was soon found that currents of various magni- 
tudes were passing in certain pipes, while the best protected 
passed none. The amount of current passing varied up to about 
50 milliamp. in the case of an unprotected iron pipe, as shown 
below. Current was passed in this way for a full twelve 
months, and the pipes were dug up. Corrosion was found in 
the cases where current passage had been detected in the daily 
readings, and the unprotected pipe was found to have been 
eaten right across at one level, the fracture having been covered 
by a black soft material. 


Electrolytic Corrosion Test. 


[Figures extracted from the daily log showing two days near beginning of 
test and two near the end. Also showing the effect of the state of the 
ground. The general level of the value for pipe No. 6 rose appre- 
ciably in the ninth month, this probably coinciding with the penetra- 
tion of the pipe and its filling with water. ] 

l 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. | 
Makers’ | Bitum. 


No. 4, No. 5. No. 6. 
| Pipe Re- 








—— Bare Bitum. - eo ad- ini , 
Pipe. Hessian. Wfapped| Hessian | To" Magers’ Ground 
‘ . Paint. 
Nov, 23/28 . 36milli-- Nél Flicker | Nii | 27 31 | damp * 
amp. fs 
Nov. 24/28 . 37 Nil | ee 24 26 dry 
Sept. 20/29. I9 “a a a 14 26 dry 
Oct. 11/29 . 33 Flicker 3 ae 17 39 damp 





The voltage applied was 4°5 on each of the above days. 


For similar voltages there were, on the whole, very small 
changes in the relative currents passing for different pipes in 
similar ground conditions. No. 6 was exceptional in having 
reached perforation. It would appear probable that the pro- 
tective quality of a pipe wrapping or dressing could be ascer- 
tained in a week or two by the above method if days were 
included when the ground was at its wettest. Thus pipe 2, 
above, showed up at its worst on the second day of the test (not 
given above), the ground being very wet, and a flicker was 
obtained on the milliammeter as on the similar occasions later 
in the run—e.g., Oct. 11, 1929. Thus, if a wrapped pipe in the 
conditions of the above test showed no sign of passage of cur- 
rent after several days in thoroughly wet ground, it could, it is 
here suggested, be considered a safe type of wrapped pipe to use 
in practice. 
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Gas Light and Coke Company. 
Ordinary General Meeting. 


[fhe Two Hundred and Twenty-Third Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Proprietors was held at the Chief Office of the Company, 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, Feb. 7—Sir Davin MILNE- 
Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the Governor of the Company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr, W. L. Galbraith) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

The corporate seal of the Company was thereafter affixed to the 
register of holders of capital stocks, 

The Governor: Ladies and Gentlemen,—The year under review 
has been a record one in the Company’s experience, a greater 
quantity of gas having been sold than in any previous year. This 
was largely due to the prolonged spell of cold weather which we had 
at the beginning of 1929. 


on 


A Recorp Output oF Gas. 

There wes an actual increase in sales of gas over the previous 
year of 44 p.ct., representing a quantity of over 2000 million c.it., 
and we had a record day’s output on Feb. 15 of over 240 million c.ft. 
1 am glad to say that, notwithstanding this abnormal demand, we 
were able to give a satisfactory supply of gas during the whole 
period. 


CapitaL EXPENDITURE ON DEVELOPMENTS. 


Coming to the details of the accounts, | will take the capital 
account first. You will see that we have spent £)53,o00 on land, 
mostly in connection with the sites required for showrooms ; £/215,000 
on buildings and machinery, representing new gasholders, ships, 
and showroom premises; £230,000 on mains and service pipes; 
£77,000 on meters; and 4,182,000 on stoves; in al! an expenditure 
ol £757,000, against which we have written off £102,000, so that 
there has been a net addition to our capital expended of 4,655,000. 
[his is a large sum, no doubt, but it is fully justified by the rapid 
growth of the Company’s business, which has made it not only neces- 
sary that new plant should be provided, but that our mains should be 
extended and new meters and stoves supplied. 

On the other side of the account, you will notice that we have 
cancelled £42,000 ordinary stock under the redemption scheme con- 
tained in the Act of 1903, and £181,000 6 p.ct. Brentford redeem- 
able debenture stock. 

SatisFactory Work.inG Costs. 

Turning now to the revenue account, coal and oil cost more, as 
will be readily understood, owing to the increased quantities re- 
quired for the extra make of gas. You will, 1 am sure, consider it 
satisfactory that, with an increase of 4} p.ct. in our business, the 
gross cost of manufacture was only £70,000 more than the previous 
year, or just over 1 p.ct. Distribution costs also show an increase, 
but that was largely due to meeting the increased demands for gas 
appliances and keeping them thoroughly up-to-date. 

The item of £49,000 appearing in the accounts with regard to 
the Grays and Tilbury and Pinner amalgamations represents the 
greater part of the cost incurred. 


REDUCED RETURN FROM RESIDUALS. 


You will see that the revenue from gas went up by £292,000; 
and rentals of meters, stoves, and automatic fittings increased by 
£65,000. The only weak spot on that side of the account is to be 
found in residuals. Though coke gave us an increased revenue of 
£67,000, the other products fell away by over £134,000, tar and its 
products accounting for the bulk of this. The fall in the tar re- 
ceipts is a very serious matter for the Company, and one which 
is receiving our most careful consideration. 

We have drawn £35,000 out of the special purposes fund in con- 
nection with the expenditure arising out of the Holborn explosion 
in December, 1928, and the settlement of claims. For this purpose 
we placed a sum of £50,000 during the year to the credit of that 
fund. I shall return to the question of the explosion later on in 
my remarks. 

With regard to the general balance sheet, I think there is nothing 
special to call your attention to, except that while we had a sum 
of £550,000 on deposit with our bankers at the end of 1928, to-day 
we have an overdraft of £225,000. This is accounted for, of course, 
by the expenditure of capital and the redemption of stocks to which 
I'referred when dealing with the capital account. 


Tue Net ReEswtt. 


To summarize, the net result of the year’s working is that, after 

paying the full statutory dividend for the June half-year and con- 
tributing £50,000 to the special purposes fund, there remains a 
balance of ‘£815,000, out of which we are enabled to declare the 
usual dividends on the 4 p.ct. censolidated preference stock and the 
3 p.ct. maximum stock and the statutory dividend of £5 12s. p.ct. 
per annum on the ordinary stock. This, together with the con- 
ribution of £20,000 payable in respect of the redemption fund, 
will absorb £670,000 and leave £145,000 to be carried forward 
fo the credit of the current year’s accounts—a slight decrease on 
the amount brought forward from the year 1928. 


Tue Company’s F Leet. 


the total 


During the year we have added three vessels to our fleet, 
The new vessels are intended to run 


umber now being seventeen. 
i) the river to our Fulham and Nine Elms Works, and will effect 


‘considerable saving on the carriage of coal. This emphasizes the 
mportance of seeing that the bridges over the Thames are designed 


so as to allow the free passage of cargo boats up and down the 
river. 
New Tyres Or CARBONIZING PLAN?. 

We have also put in hand the installation of coke ovens, to which 
I referred last year. ‘The order for the plant was placed last July 
with Messrs. Koppers, of Sheffield, and it should be working in twu 
years’ time. The ovens will carbonize 1200 tons of coal per day, 
and will embody in their construction all that is latest and best 
in coke oven practice. The plant is being erected at Beckton, and 
it is being so laid down that should experience show that further 
installations are desirable, extensions can readily be undertaken. 
Other makes of carbonizing plant are also receiving every atten- 
tion; last month we put into operation a large installation of con- 
tinuous vertical retorts, and we shall shortly have several benches 
of intermittent verticals at work. The policy of the Board ensures 
that new types of plant, as they are proved capable of reducing 
manufacturing costs, are quickly adopted, and, in this way, the 
whole plant of the Company is maintained in a highly efficient 
condition. 

WATERLESS GASHOLDERS. 


The gasholders of the waterless type which we first brought into 
use last year have given every satistaction. They worked through 
the very severe weather last February without giving any trouble. 
The largest we have ordered is the one that has just been completed 
at Southall. It has a capacity of 8 million c.ft. and is 300 ft. high. 
When in America twelve months ago, I was much attracted by the 
appearance of a 15 million waterless holder in New York. The 
Consolidated Gas Company very kindly sent me the scheme ol 
colour, and we are adopting a similar style of painting for this new 
holder at Southall. We hope to make what is undoubtedly a fine 
engineering structure also pleasing to the view. 


** Gioco "’ AND Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION,. 


The low-temperature plant at Richmond was put into action last 
March, and since then has worked coritinuously. The smokeless fuel 
produced has been placed on the market under the name of ‘* Gloco.’’ 
It lights very easily, burns freely, and gives a bright and cheerful 
fire. We have received many letters expressing appreciation of its 
qualities as a fuel—over 8000 tons having been sold. To keep the 
plant working at full capacity 3000 tons have to be sold every 
month. We are, therefore, hoping that a greater number of those 
who still prefer open fires will take advantage of the opportunity 
that is now afforded them of using a fuel which will give the warmth 
and comfort they desire, without distributing smoke and soot in the 
atmosphere. 

The tar-oils obtained in the process have not proved so valuable 
or so marketable as was anticipated, and our research departments 
are giving serious consideration to this side of the problem. 

It is too early yet to say much about the commercial value of the 
process, but I think | might say that so far as gas-making is con- 
cerned, we have formed a not very favourable opinion of the low- 
temperature process as compared with the high-temperature processes 
usually adopted by gas undertakings. On this matter, however, a 
full ceport will be made later on. 

I am glad to say that our research laboratories at Fulham, Watson 
House, and elsewhere are very actively engaged on investigating 
the many problems which arise with regard to the manufacture and 
use of gas and residuals, and they are helping the Company very 
materially in their solution. 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS, 

In view of all that is being said just now about education for 
business, I am sure you will be glad to know that we here are taking 
active steps to encourage our employees of all ranks to secure the 
best possible technical training and general education. [Applause.] 
No less than two thousand of them, of all ages, are now receiving 
help and advice as to suitable courses of instruction at technical 
colleges and other institutes providing evening classes, and many 
of them, of course, are being trained in our own works, and at 
Watson House particularly. We believe that the keenness shown 
is symbolic of the live spirit animating all the officers and men of 
the Company from the highest to the lowest, and I am sure you 
will agree that the training provided will be a great help to the 
Company, not only now but in the future, by ensuring that we have 
growing up a class of fully trained and qualified men. [Applause.] 


Hetpinc TO DEAL witH UNEMPLOYMENT. 


As you are all aware, the Government, in an attempt to deal with 
the unemployment problem, undertook to make a grant towards 
the cost of raising money for schemes approved by them which 
could be put in hand immediately, instead of having to follow a 
normal course and be dealt with as time and circumstances per- 
mitted. The Company, with the object of rendering as much 
assistance as possible in this direction, put forward certain schemes 
for consideration in connection with work which would have to be 
undertaken not immediately but in the future, and three of them 
were accepted. The work is now in hand and consists of the erection 
of gasholders at Harrow, Battersea, and Beckton, a number of new 
mains in the outlying parts of our district, and the installation of 
plants at practically all our works for the extraction of moisture 
from the gas before it leaves the works. For a period of years, 
according to the particular circumstances of each description of 
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work, the Company will receive a grant to cover the interest on the 
money so expended. a 
AMALGAMATIONS. 


The amalgamation of the Grays and Tilbury and Pinner Gas 
Companies became an accomplished fact on Jan. 1 last. . These two 
amalgamations, while not immediately adding much to our gas 
output, provide us with a large new area which, combined with 
our present area, extends from Windsor to the outskirts of Southend- 
on-Sea—with the exception of one small intervening space which is 
supplied by the Romford Gas Company—a distance of sixty miles, 
and increase the territory of the Gas Light and Coke Company from 
265 to 459 square miles. While on this subject, | would just like 
to say a word of welcome to our new Director, Mr. Fooks, who joined 
the Board on the amalgamation with the Grays and Tilbury Gas 
Company. I am sure that we shall find him a very useful and 
agreeable colleague. [Applause.] I am glad to say that the amal- 
gamations have started very happily, and I feel sure that the em- 
ployees of the two Companies that have come over to us’ will soon 
settle down and find themselves comfortable in their new surround- 
ings, as 1 am glad to say has been the experience of the officers 
and men who have come to us from other companies previously 
amalgamated. 

CapitaAL Powers. 


The authorized capital of the Company will now be. over 
£ 40,000,000, of which all but some £,3,000,000 has been issued. 
Under the provisions of our Act of 1926, the borrowing powers of 
the Company were fixed at a sum which was equal to one-half of 
the share capital then existing. By the Gas Undertakings Act of 
1929, the Company may borrow up to half of the aggregate amount 
of the paid-up share capital for the time being, including any pre- 
miums paid in respect thereof. The effect of this will be to give 
the Company further borrowing powers in respect of premiums paid 
on the share capital. 

The Gas Undertakings Act, 1929, which was passed by the late 
Government, will be of considerable advantage to the gas industry 
generally, though there is still need for further legislation before 
the industry can’ be regarded as being in a position to meet modern 
business requirements, It is hoped that before very long, though 
it cannot be looked for this session, legislation will be introduced 
to enable the industry to develop on a proper business basis. 


Tue HoLsorn ExXpvosion. 


You will remember that the last time I addressed you I briefly 
referred to the Holborn explosion, which had only just occurred. 
Since that time the Commission which was appointed to report on 
the matter came to certain conclusions, and though we were not 
satisfied that our gas necessarily provided the explosive mixture, 
we thought it well, in view of the Commission’s findings, to get into 
touch with the Post Office. After some negotiation, it was agreed 
that the Company and the Post Office should each bear halt the 
cost of compensation to third parties. I am glad to say that already 
a very large number of claims have been settled, the cost of which 
is included in the sum of £35,000 already referred to. There are 
some claims yet to be settled, and naturally there will be something 
more to add to the cost, but | am sure you will all be relieved to 
know that the loss, though a grievous one, is not calculated to hurt 
the Company seriously. [Applause. ] 

FururRE PROSPECTS. 

With regard to the future prospects of the Company, I may say 
that we are every day increasing the outlets for the sale of gas by 
the installation of large numbers of appliances, and, providing a winter 
is not unusually mild, as this one has so far been, we shall in due 
course reap the reward. 


THREATENED BY THE Coat BILL. 


The question which is causing us the most anxiety at the present 
moment is the Government Coal Mines Bill. I have on more than 
one occasion called attention to the vices inherent in Part I. of this 
Bill, but it is a matter of such grave importance to our industry 
and to the country that I have no hesitation in referring again 
to this measure at some length. The gas industry is largely, indeed 
almost entirely, dependent upon coal for the manufacture of gas. It 
is true that oil in considerable quantities is purchased for carburet- 
ting water gas, but in the year 1928, to take the latest figures that 
are available, carburetted water gas only amounted tou (say) 15 p.ct. 
of the total gas manufactured in this country. You will see, there- 
fore, how vitally important is the question of coal supplies and coal 
prices to our industry. 

The accusation is levelled against us, and has been repeated over 
and over again in the newspapers, that we, as an industry, are 
paying ‘an unfair price for our coal, but it needs no lengthy argu- 
ment to show that this accusation is without foundation. Gas coal, 
like any other coal, is bought in the open mi irket, and the prices paid 
are the market prices. If anybody is to blame, it is not the buyers 
but the sellers for selling coal at an unremunerative price. It is 
quite impossible for the buyer to be both buyer and seller. How can 
a buyer of coal, having come to agreement upon price with a colliery, 
go to his Board and say, *‘ | have bought coal at xs., but I find 
that this is not a remunerative price for the colliery, and I therefore 
propose to pay more.’’ [Laughter.] The proposition is, of course, 
ridiculous. I repeat, if amybody is to blame for low prices it is the 
collieries and not the consumer. 


Creatine A Monopoutstic Trust. 


It is not, however, as we all know, the selling price of coal that 
has induced the Government to introduce the Coal Mines Bill. It 
is their decision to shorten the miners’ hours of work which has 
forced them, as wages are not to be reduced, to placate the coal- 
owners by enabling the latter to obtain higher prices for their coal. 
To achieve this result the Government are, in effect, forcing the 
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coal industry to convert itself into a monopolistic Trust, and have 
so framed the measure that no effective control over the owners, 
hor any real safeguard for the consumer, can be devised. When | 
spoke the other day protesting against this Bill, I was attacked ly 
a. colliery owner afterwards, who said that I ought to have known 
better—and he said stronger things than that too! [Laughter 
I ought not, he stated, to have attacked the Bill because the g 
industry, which I represent, was itself really a Trust. Such a sta 
ment is entirely misleading. There is no comparison between t 
statutory position of the gas industry and that proposed under | 
Government Bill for the mining industry. The gas industry is stric' 
limited as to the dividends which it can distribute.. As you kno) 
under the sliding scale, if we increase the price of gas we must 
decrease the dividend. This altogether prevents the exploitation 
of the public by gas undertakings. 


Tue Buyer DEFENCELESS. 


Such check, however, or any similar check, is wholly lacking in the 
coal Trust proposals, and the public is, to all intents and purposes 
left defenceless. That is the crux of the whole matter; the gas 
industry is so controlled that it cannot abuse its powers; the coal 
industry is to be enabled to take advantage of a statutory monopol) 
to squeeze high prices from coal users, free from any restrictions «s 
to the dividends it can pay and without any guarantee that the extra 
money it is taking from coal consumers will be applied in making 
the industry more efficient. 

In the past, Governments have always looked with suspicion on 
Trusts, and have endeavoured to put a check on their operations. 
Here we have the spectacle of a Government deliberately setting up 
a Trust and, at the same time, making no provision—or at an) 
rate no adequate provision—for ensuring that the Trust does not 
abuse its power. 


DIFFERENTIAL INJUSTICE TO Gas. 


This trustification will adversely affect all coal consumers in this 
country—domestic and industrial—but the gas industry most of all. 
The spokesmen both of the Government and of the coal industry 
have unequivocally stated, over and over again, that the gas industry 
must pay more for its coal. Part I. of the Bill enables the coal- 
owners to levy taxation upon any section of the community, not 
merely for the purpose of recouping the coal industry for the in- 
creased costs of production due to shortened hours, but also for 
subsidizing the export of coal. But the matter does not end there, 
for the coalowners can weight the scales in favour of their own fuels 


- (household coal and coke oven coke) as against our fuels (gas and 


gas-works coke). 

Part I. of the Bill is, in my opinion, both bad and unfair. It 
will increase the cost of living. It will prejudice the manufacture 
of British-made goods by supplying foreign rivals with cheaper coal. 
It permits the coalowners to impose indirect taxation upon such 
classes of the community as they think fit. The coal industry, the 
foreign manufacturer, and the oil companies alone will reap the 
benefit of this legislation. 


A Bounpen Duty. 


There are 36 million people enjoying the benefit of gas in this 
country. There are some 113,000 persons directly employed by the 
gas industry, and immense numbers indirectly,employed. These are 
heavy responsibilities ; and I have no hesitation in saying that, faced 
as we are with this partisan measure, it is the bounden duty of one 
and all to leave no stone unturned to ensure the rejection in toto 
of Part I. of this Bill [Applause.] I hope all of you will use your 
influence as citizens as much as you can in that direction. 

I cannot sit down without a word of praise to the staff and work- 
men generally for their excellent work during the past year. [Ap- 
plause.] It was a trying one in many respects, and they rose 
splendidly to the occasion. Our thanks are due to all of them. 

I should also like to note with pleasure the continued progress 
and success of co-partnership in the Company. During the year, the 
co-partners have added £96,000 to the amount of stock which thiey 
hold, the total sum now reaching as large a figure as £800,000. 


ADOPTION OF REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 
I have pleasure in moving: 


That this meeting do agree with and confirm the Report of 
the Directors and the Auditors’ Report and Statement of the 
Accounts of the Company for the year ended on Dec. 31, 1929, 


but before putting the resolution to the meeting; I shall be happy 
to hear any remarks which proprietors may wish to make, and to 
endeavour to answer any questions they may ask. 

The Depury-Governor (Mr. Henry Woodall, M.Inst.C.E.): ! 
have much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 


APPRECIATION. 


Mr. R. W. Epwarps, J.P.: We cannot allow this. occasion to 
pass without some congratulation from this side of the table, in the 
first place to you as a Company for the excellent year you ha 
had, There has been an increase in the output of gas representing 
the consumption of a large town. This is an opportunity of ex- 
pressing one’s views of the gas industry in regard to its service ‘o 
the public. It is an opportune moment to bring to notice what 

have done in the past for the community in times of stress and str 

in serving them economically, and it is not an occasion for any 
Government to impose any measure to enforce an increase in the 
price of the raw material we use. I do believe that when the 
general public understand this thing, they will rise in rebellion against 
it, and whether the Government be Labour or Conservative, they 
will strongly object to such a measure. I am glad to be able to 
congratulate you upon your successful year of working. [Applause.] 
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No questions being asked, the resolution was then put to the meet- 
ing and carried unanimously. 


Tue DivIDEnDs. 


The Governor: I will now ask the Secretary to read the minute 
of the Court of Directors recommending dividends for the past half- 
year. 

The Secretary thereupon read the following from the Directors’ 
minutes of Jan. 24: 


Resolved, that it be recommended to the Ordinary General 
Meeting of Proprietors to be held on the 7th proximo: 

(1) That the sum of £20,000 be set aside out of the divisible 
profits of the Company for the half-year ending on the 31st day 
of December last towards the Redemption Fund, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Company’s Acts of 1903 and 1926; and 

(2) That dividends as follow for such half-year be declared, 
namely : 


On the 4 p.ct. consolidated _aenepes 


stock, atthe rateof. . £4 © op.ct. per annum 
On the 38 p-ct, maximum stock, at the 
rate of $210.0 ww w ” 


On the ordinary stock, ‘at the rate of \ oS er peer a 
All subject to deduction of income-tax. 


These recommendations were adopted, on the proposition of the 
GOVERNOR, seconded by the Deputy-GoveERNOR. 


RE-ELEcTION OF DrRECTORS AND AUDITORS. 


The Governor: Two Directors (Mr. Thomas Goulden and Mr. 
Robert Martin Holland-Martin) retire by. rotation at this meeting, 
and offer themselves for re-election. 1 beg leave to move Mr. 
Goulden’s re-election. You all know him very well. For a long 
time he occupied the position of Chief Engineer, and is a most valu- 
able colleague. 

The Deputy-GoveRnor seconded this, and it was agreed to. 

The Governor: I now beg to move Mr. Holland-Martin's re- 
election. With his experience as Chairman of Martin’s Bank, he 
brings to us great knowledge of finance. 

The Deputy-GoverRnor seconded the motion, which was passed. 

The GOVERNOR: Mr. Courtenay Cracroft Spurrell Fooks, our new 
Director, also retires at this meeting, but offers himself for re- 
election. He possesses a very wide business experience apart from 
gas, and I have great pleasure in proposing his re-election. 

The Deputy-Governor seconded the motion, which was agreed 
to. 

Thereafter the Auditors (Messrs. J. A. Stoneham and P. H. 
Ashworth) were unanimously re-appointed, on the proposition of 
Mr. H. Dopimeap, seconded by Mr. E. Mann. 


Vote or THANKS TO DIRECTORS AND STAFF. 


Mr. F. W. Rarrety: I have much pleasure in propesing a very 
hearty vote of thanks to the Governor, Directors, and staff of this 
great Company. I am sure we who have met here to-day are, as we 
have been on previous occasions, greatly gratified at the speech 
from the Chair.. We always look for an interesting speech. We 
gather here year by year and hear what is being done in the public 
interest, and of the successful state of the Company’s affairs; and 
we must express our gratitude to those in whose hands are the 
destinies of this great undertaking. As a resident in a recently ac- 
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quired district of the Company—Pinner—I naturally look for higher 
efficiency and lower charges as a result of the amalgamation. We 
have all listened with great satisfaction to matters concerning not only 
the general conditions of our Company, but also the useful research 
work with which we as shareholders should be proud to be con- 
May I say a word in connection with the 
staff, and particularly that great co-partnership scheme, and the 
relations existing between this great Company and its employees? 
We all depend upon the day-by-day work ot that staff, and we must 
be gratified that there is this contentment, harmony, and satis- 
It is due to the spirit 
in which they work and to the principles of co-partnership. It is 
sometimes said that it is easy for gas companies to set this great 
example and engage in schemes of co-partnership, because they are 
in a privileged position. But you will know that this is only par- 
tially the truth, and that a great part of the operations of this Com- 
pany is carried on under a competitive system. Even if there is 
an initial advantage and opportunity, it is greatly to the credit of 
the gas industry that it has used that advantage and opportunity in 
the way it has done. It has been a pioneer, and has turnished the 
whole of industry with an excellent example of what this principie 
means, and how far it can be applied. All those who have had 
experience of it know that it is not only applicable to the gas in- 
dustry, but that it can be extended, and will be very largely ex- 
tended, elsewhere. In expressing our thanks to the staff, we may 
feel additionally pleased that we are members of a Company that 
has furnished such a striking example of this great principle. It 
is, | am sure, just that principle which we want to see extended 
widely in industry to-day. With the greatest pleasure I commend 
to you this vote of thanks. 

Mr. W. H. Faitrurutt: | am one who has risen from co-partner- 
ship to the status of an ordinary shareholder. 1 know | am voicing 
the sentiments of a large number of men who are now ordinary 
shareholders, and who would not have been in that position had it 
not been for the co-partnership movement. If there had been mis- 
givings when the co-partnership movement was introduced in 1909, 
they must have been long since dispelled. But if it should be the 
case that there are some who retained lingering doubts as to the 
wisdom of the scheme, they must have been convinced by the address 
to which we have just listened. I echo with all my heart the senti- 
ments of the previous speaker. I thank you for the way in which 
our affairs have been carried on. Under very disturbed conditions- 
perhaps unlike anything that has gone before—we can congratulate 
the Gas Light and Coke Company..on the fact that they have come 
out of the turmoil unscathed. It is the combination of those at 
the top with those below, the unity permeating the whole of the 
undertaking, that is responsible for that success; and we can con- 
gratulate ourselves and the Board on that achievement. I hope the 
Company will go on from one stage of success to another, until 
there is nothing left to be achieved. 

The vote was carried with applause. 

The Governor said: We all greatly appreciate the kind remarks 
that have been made by Mr. Raffety and my old friend Mr. Faithfull, 
who I am glad to see here to-day. It is very gratifying that men 
in his position, when they have retired, should come here and tell us 
what they think of things. I do attribute a great deal of the success 
that attends this Company’s activities to the fact that all are bound 
together in the system of co-partnership, which makes those engaged 
in the work feel that they have identical interests with you as share- 
holders. 
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Gas Companies’ Results in 1929. 


A Year of Marked Progress. 


ALTRINCHAM. 4 


The Directors of the Altrincham Gas Company submit the 
following accounts for the year 1929. The profit shown by the 
revenue account is £13,333. The balance shown by the profit and 
loss account as available for dividend is £6980, which will provide 
for payment of the full statutory dividends, less income-tax, and leave 
a balance of £3244 to be carried forward. The sale of gas shows 
an inerease on the previous year of 42,412,300 ¢.ft., equalling 


11°17 p.ct. 
BATH. 


There is an increasing demdnd for gas for all purposes, and 
the Bath Gas Company are able to repert a record consumption 
during the past year, the sales having increased by 60 million c.ft. 
Subject to the approval of the shareholders of this Company, agree- 
ments have been entered inte for the purchase of the Chippenham 
Gas Company and the Corsham Gas Company, Ltd. If approved 
by the shareholders application will be made to the Board of Trade 
during this year to enable these agreements to be carried out and 
also for additional general powers. An interim maximum dividend 
at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum, Jess income-tax, was paid in 
August last for the half-year to June 30, 1929, and the Directors 
recommend the declaration of a dividend at the same rate, less 
income-tax, for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1929. 


BRISTOL. 


The statement of accounts of the Bristol Gas Company for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1929, shows that the output of gas constitutes a 
turther record, being an increase of 169 million c.it., or 4°41 p.ct. 
The number of consumers is 97,888, which shows a record increase of 
5145, while the number of cookers issued is 86,798, a record increase 
of 5081. The Directors recommend that a dividend be declared for 
the half-year ended Dec. 31 last at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum on 
the nominal capital of the Company entitled to dividend, subject to 
the deduction of income-tax. 


° 
CAMBRIDGE. 


An interim dividend at the usual rates, less income-tax, was paid 
by the Cambridge University and Town Gas-Light Company in 
August for the half-year to June 30 last, and the Directors recom- 
mend the declaration of a dividend at the same rates, less income- 
tax, for the half-year ended Dec. 31. The Directors have also taken 
auvantage of the provisions of the Development (Loan Guarantees 
and Grants) Act, 1929, lor the reef of uneinployment, and obtained 
from H.M. Treasury a grant of 5 p.ct. interest for a period of 4 
years upon the capital to be expended this year in laying a 12-in. 
nigh-pressure main from the gas-works ta Suez Road at an estimated 
cost of £6623. : 


CROYDON. 


The sale of gas by the Croydon Gas Company shows an in- 
crease of 6°28 p.ct., as compared with 1928. In the year the number 
of consumers has increased by 3417, and the demand for gas appli- 
ances continues to be well maintained. The revenue from tar and 
sulphate of ammonia has decreased considerably, market values 
having fallen to low levels throughout the country. The price of gas 
has been g'2d. per therm for the whole year, and a further reduction 
to gd. per therm has been made with effect from Jan. 1, 1930. The 
continuing increased demand tor gas has necessitated further exten- 
sions at the works, and an installation of intermittent vertical retorts 
has been completed capable of an output of 3} million c.ft. per day. 
New showrooms have been opened at Caterham and Thornton Heath, 
and faciory premises have been obtained in Purley Way for use as 
stove shops, stores, central garages, &c., and for training workpeople. 
Ihe Directors have decided to call these buildings the ** William 
Cash Workshops.’’ Upon the application of the Local Authorities 
the Board of Trade has issued an Amending Order reducing the 
standard price of gas from 17°8d. per therm to 14°8d. The assessment 
of the undertaking has been revised under the Rating and Valuation 
Act, 1925, and this accounts for the large increase in the amount of 
rates payable. £575,000 of 5 p.ct. perpetual debenture stock at 
£9 10s. 8d. p.ct. and £950,000 of maximum dividend stock at £85 
p.ct. has been issued during the year, mostly to consumers and em- 
ployees. The accounts show that, after deducting June dividends (at 
the rate per annum of 74 p.ct. on the preference stock, 5 p.ct. on the 
maximum dividend stock, and 7 p.ct. on the sliding scale stock), 
providing for all fixed charges, and carrying £7000 to the reserve 
fund, £,10,000 to the renewal fund, and appropriating £10,000 to 
the pension fund, there remains for division a balance of £76,600, 
and the Directors recommend that dividends be declared for the half- 
year at the full statutory rates at the undermentioned rates, less 
income-tax—viz., on the preference stock, at the rate of 7} p.ct. 
per annum; on the maximum dividend stock, 5 p.ct. per annum; 
on the maximum dividend stock issued during the half-year from 
date of allotment, 5 p.ct. per annum; and on the sliding-scale stock, 
7 pct.; leaving a balance of £34,220 to be carried forward to next 
account. 


DURHAM. . 


rhe Directors of the Durham Gas Company submit the following 
annual statement of accounts made up to Dec. 31, 1929: The profit 
and loss account shows an available balance of £,6695 (after de- 


ducting interim dividend), and the Directors recommend that a divi 
dend for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1929, of 5 p.ct. on the original 
capital and 3) p.ct. on the additional capital be paid (less income-tax). 


EXETER. 

In submitting the report for the year 192g, the Directors of th 
Exeter Gaslight Company state that the business of the Company 
continues to expand, the increase in the sale of gas during 1g2y 
amounting to 221,189 therms, or over 46 million c.ft. This is th: 
largest of a continuous series of yearly increases during the past 
ten years. The increased sale in 1929 over the sale in the year igiy 
amounts to 257 million c.ft., or nearly 54 p.ct. in the ten years. 
The Directors have called an extraordinary general meeting of the 
proprietors for the purpose of considering and, if approved, sanction- 
ing a profit sharing scheme for the employees of the Company, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Exeter Gas Order, 1927. The 
Directors hope to be able to combine this scheme with the provision 
of suitable pensions for the employees as they reach the retiring 
age, many after long periods of service. The rapid extension of the 
business of the Company has necessitated the provision of additional 
storage, and an order has been placed for a new gasholder to contain 
2 million c.ft., and the foundations for it are now in progress. 
This expenditure will render it necessary to issue some additional 
capital. The Directors are*confident that the opportunity of obtain- 
ing a well-secured investment in a steadily expanding public business 
will be welcomed and taken full advantage of. The Directors recom- 
mend the payment of dividends for the year 1929 as follows: 10} p.ct. 
per annum on the £40,000 original stock; and 74 p.ct. per annum 
on the £83,000 new ordinary shares, less income-tax,. 


MALTON. 

The Directors of the Malton Gas Company submit the following 
statement of accounts for the past half-year. In the revenue account 
the expenditure has amounted to £7652, an increase of £235 com- 
pared with the corresponding period twelve months ago; and the 
receipts were £9879, a decrease of £123, leaving a reduction in 
the profit earned for the half-year of £358. The reduction is chiefly 
accounted for by new purifier covers costing £310, which replaced 
old covers past repair. The receipts from residuals were nearly 4,100 
more than a year ago, notwithstanding that tar was very much 
lower in price. Fittings yielded well, though not quite so well as 
twelve months ago. There is a balance of ‘42819 brought forward 
from the last accounts, and after paying income-tax and interest 
on mortgage bonds, a balance is available for the payment of divi- 
defds of £4636. The Directors recommend a payment of 6} p.ct. 
for the half-year, free of income-tax, which will absorb £1560, and 
leave £53076 to be carried to the next accounts. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL. 

The net profit of the Merthyr Tydfil Gas Company for the year 
ended Dec. 31 last was £5167. Dividends were paid in August 
last for the half-year ended June 30, 1929, of 2} p.ct. and 4 11-16 
p-ct. on the 5 p.ct. preference and consolidated ordinary stocks re- 
spectively, and interest on the loan capital and debenture stock has 
been paid to the end of the year. The Directors recommend that 
statutory dividends for the half-year ended Dec. 31 last of 24 p.ct. 
on the preference stock and 4 11-16 p.ct. on the consolidated ordinary 
stock be declared and paid, both less income-tax. The output and 
sales of gas during the year were slightly larger than those of the 
previous year. 


NEWMARKET. 


The report of the Directors of the Newmarket Gas Company 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929, shows that the balance brought 
forward from last year is £,8712, less debenture interest paid for 
the year 1929 amounting~to £162, leaving £8550. The profit earned 
during the year ended Dec. 31, 1929, is £1199, making a balance 
at the credit of the profit and loss account of £9750. .The Directors 
recommend that out of this amount a dividend be paid at the rate 
of 8} p.ct. for the year 1929, upon the £65,000 original consolidated 
stock of the Company, less income-tax at 4s. in the £, which will 
leave to be carried to the next account an amount of £5200. The 
cost of the new carbonizing plant has now been discharged by the 
amount £4824 being transferred from suspense to the revenue 
account, 


PORTSMOUTH. 


The Portsmouth Gas Company’s business continues to show 
satisfactory expansion, as indicated by the additional quantity o! 
gas sold; and by the increased number of consumers and the number 
of gas consuming appliances in use. The Directors recommend that 
a dividend of 5 p.ct. on the 5 p.ct. maximum stock, and of 8 p.ct. 
on the consolidated stock, both less income-tax, be declared for th: 
vear ended Dec. 31, 1929. The amount carried forward after pay- 
ment of the final dividend would be £38,100. The contract price 
of coal for future deliveries has been substantially increased within 
the past few months, and the Directors view with serious anxiety 
the probability of further increases in the near future. A contract 
has been let tor the reconstruction of a portion of the vertical retort 
installation at the Flathouse Works, erected in 1914. The new plant 
will embody up-to-date methods of coal carbonization, and will, it is 
anticipated, yield beneficial results. A special subscription of £1000 
has been promised to the Lord Mayor’s Fund for the Royal Ports- 
mouth Hospital. 
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READING. ° 

The quantity of gas sold by the Reading Gas Company during 
the year shows an increase of 72,772,400 c.ft. over that for the year 
1928. A large proportion of this increase was due to the great 
demand during the severe weather at the commencement of the year. 
The number of consumers has increased by 678. The price of gas 
was reduced from the Michaelmas meter readings, making the fourth 
reduction in three years. These four reductions total to nine and 
one-fifth pence per 1000 c.ft. Good progress has been made with 
the erection of the new gasholder, which, it is hoped, will be ready 
for use in the autumn of this year. Additional purifiers have been 
installed, and a large amount of main-laying has been carried out 
in the district. The Company’s works have been maintained in 
excellent order. An issue of redeemable preference stock and ordinary 
stock was made in July last to meet the cost of the above extensions. 
Interim dividends at the statutory rates for the six months ended 
June 30, 1929, were paid, and the Directors now recommend that 
dividends at similar rates for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1929, be 
paid, less income-tax. 


SOUTH SUBURBAN. 
The quantity of gas sold by the South Suburban Gas Company 


during the year shows an increase of 6} p.ct. as compared with the’ 


previous year, while the number of consumers has been added to by 
8958, including 2853 taken over from the Northfleet Company. The 
increase in the number of cookers, fires, and other gas appliances 
sold and hired during the twelve months was unsually large. After 
providing for debenture and other interest charges, and payment for 
the first half of the year of a statutory dividend at the rate of 
63 p.ct. per annum, less income-tax, and taking £7719 from reserve 
fund, there remains a balance of £50,738, out of which the Directors 
recommend payment for the second half of the year of a dividend at 
the same rate—viz., 6} p.ct., leaving the sum of £565 to be carried 
forward to the next account. The Bill promoted by the Company 
in the last session of Parliament received Royal Assent on April 25, 
1929, and came into operation on July 1, 1929, on which date the 
undertaking of the Northfleet and Greenhithe Gas Company, Ltd., was 
taken over. The quarterly rendering of gas accounts was discon- 
tinued at the end of the Christmas quarter, from which time such 
accounts will be rendered monthly. The new system is appreciated 
and has met with general approval. A new showroom was opened 
last December in West Wickham, and suitable premises have been 
acquired in Orpington and Bexley Heath for the same purpose, in 
order that the Company’s business in those rapidly developing districts 
may be promptly and satisfactorily dealt with. 


SUNDERLAND. 


The profit and loss account of the Sunderland Gas Company 
shows that, after deducting interim dividend, there is an available 
balance of £22,897, out of which the Directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 3 p.ct. (less income-tax), making 6 p.ct. 
for the year, leaving £13,911 to be carried forward. In accordance 
with the Sunderland Gas (Charges) Order, dated Sept. 19, 1929, 
made by the Board of Tirade, under section 6 of the Gas Under- 
takings Act, 1929, the Company shall, in respect of gas supplied 
by them on and after Jan. 1, 1930, charge therefor according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied. 


SUTTON. 


The Directors of the Sutton Gas Company report that the Com- 
pany’s business continues to show gratifying progress. A new 
branch office and showroom has been opened at Tower Road, Tad- 
worth. Further gasmaking plant, mains, appliances, &c., necessary 
to meet the needs of additional consumers and a large increase in 
the demand for gas, have necessitated an expenditure on capital 
account of £22,180. The net receipts on revenue account for the 
year amounted to £132,520, and expenditure to £112,440, leaving 
a balance of £20,079 to carry to profit and loss acéount. An interim 
dividend of 4 p.ct. was paid in August last, and the Directors now 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 4 p.ct., making 8 p.ct., 
less income-tax, for the year. 


WEYMOUTH. 


The Directors of the Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company in 
their report for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1929, state that the 
sales of gas again show an increase, the amount sold for the half- 
year being 563,026 therms, or 122,396,900 c.ft. This, compared 
with the corresponding period of last year, shows an increase of 
1,670,300 c.ft. The total quantity of gas sold during 1929 was 
245,954,400 c.ft., showing an increase of 5°41 p.ct. over the year 
1928. The receipts from the sale of gas exceed those of a year ago 
by £320. After providing for the interest on the debenture stock, 
the balance at the credit of the net revenue account is £20,068, out 
of which the Directors recommend the payment of a dividend on the 
or linary stock at the maximum rate of 5 p.ct. per annum, less 
income-tax. 


YORS. 

The report of the Directors of the York Gas Company for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1929, shows that the profit for the year amounts 
to £18,193, which, together with the balance of net revenue brought 
forward from last year of £10,096, makes a total to the credit of 
profit and loss (net revenue) account of £28,290. From this must 
be deducted debenture interest, less tax, and interim dividend paid 
at 2 p.ct. on “A ” preference stock, and at 2 p.ct. on consolidated 
ordinary stock, less tax, making a total of £7770, leaving a balance 
of £20,520. Out of this the Directors recommend the payment of 
balance dividends as follows: On ‘£50,000 ‘‘A” preference stock 
at 2 p.ct. (making 4 p.ct. for the year), less tax; and on £370,000 
consolidated ordinary stock at 3 p.ct. (making 5 p.ct. for the year), 
less tax; leaving a balance of net revenue to be carried forward of 
£10,840. The quantity of gas accounted for during the year was 
4,013,986 therms, being equivalent to 836,247,000 c.ft. This is an 
Increase of 72,680 therms, or 15,142,000 c.ft, over the previous year, 
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Register of Patents. 


Water Heaters.—No. 315,396. 
Junkers, H., of Dessau. 
No. 17,415; June 6, 1929. Convention date, July 13, 1928. 


This invention relates to a gas apparatus for heating liquids and 
adapted to be mounted on a wall. The means for removing the 
waste gases are suitably designed, amd the external shape of the 
heater is made as smooth as possible, to facilitate cleaning. 


Fig. 1. 
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Novel Form of Water Heater. 


The heater shown in figs. 1 and 2 consists of a flat baseplate 1, 
to be fastened to the wall, and on which are secured the fitting 2 
with the gas and water pipes 3 and 4, and the burner 5. The base- 
plate is also provided with sockets or eyes 6 in which the heat ex- 
changer 7 can be suspended by means of the hooks 8 attached 
thereto. The baseplate is further provided with sockets or eyes 
9 for securing the cover or ornamental shell 10. This shell is open 
in front, and the opening can be closed by means of the door 11, 
except for an air gap arranged below the latter. This air gap 
serves to admit the air of combustion to the burner, while the waste 
gases are removed through a pipe connection 12 mounted on the top 
of the shell. 

Fig. 2 shows how the heat exchanger can be easily taken out or 
attached after the door of the ornamental shell has been opened. The 
shell, therefore, since it may remain permanently attached to the base- 
plate, and also transmits the weight of the gas flue direct to the 
latter, forms to some extent in this case a portion of the baseplate. 


Gas Injectors.—No. 323,347. 

British Brass Fittincs, Lrp., Sperryn, G. N. (both of Birming- 
ham), and Cannon Iron Founprtes, Ltp., and Crayton, R. T. 
(both of Bilston). 

No. 36,654; Dec. 12, 1928. 


Gas injectors for fires, stoves, cookers, and the like are com- 
monly provided with gas regulating devices of the kind in which the 
end of the nozzle is formed with a number of openings and carries 
a perforated rotatably-mounted cap, so that the regulation of the 
gas flow is effected by varying the number of holes in the nozzle 
and cap which are placed in communication with each other. 

In this type of device, the cap usually has its rear edge spun, or 
rolled, over g shoulder on the nozzle; an operation requiring nicety 
of performance in order to ensure a gas-tight connection, while 
permitting the cap to turn. The object of this invention is to provide 
a construction in which a gas-tight joint can be easily made, and in 





which the cap can be turned as desired, while permitting greatcr 
facility of manufacture and yielding more satisfactory results in us. 
The nozzle has a movable, spring-operated thimble arranged so as to 
be free to slide within it, but to be restrained from rotating, and 
further, it is externally screw-threaded and carries an internally 
screwed cap, which has holes to work in conjunction with the end 
of the thimble for gas flow regulation. The cap offers a sufficient 
length of screw-threaded sleeve to make a gas-tight joint on the 
nozzle, and it has a resilient gas-tight closure against the end of thc 
thimble, during its rotational movements relatively to the thimble. 


Gas Burners.—No. 323,522. 
Bakuuizen, J. W., of Voorburg (Z—H). 
No. 21,950; July 28, 1928. 


According to this invention, a gas burner comprises in combina- 
tion, a burner-head having a cup-like bore, holes cut in the bottom 


‘ of the burner-head, grooves cut in the upper edge of the head, a 


removable lid, a projection or boss forming part of the lid or inde- 
pendently placed thereunder and engaging the bore, and leaving be- 
tween the inner wall of the burner-head and the boss or projection 
an annular space. The arrangement is such that the bottom holes, 
the annular space, and the outlet grooves form a continuous passage 
for the gas and air mixture. In the entrance opening of the burner- 
head is fitted a plate having the shape of a sieve. The grooves cut 
in the edge of the burner-head are arranged in pairs and their relative 
position, with regard to one another, is such that the flames formed 
by each pair of channels join each other. 

The mixture of gas and air is distributed in as thin a layer as 
possible along its travel from the mixing duct towards the flames. 
The result is that, for a correct mixture of gas and air, the mixture 
is more uniformly distributed over the combustion channels. 

An advantage of the burner, states the patentee, is that, owing 
to the distribution of the mixture in a thin layer, the danger of back- 
fire in the mixing duct is avoided. It is not necessary to provide an 
air regulating device. 


Gas Burners for Furnaces.—No. 323,760. 


British Furnaces, Ltp., of Chesterfield, and Smitn, E. W., of 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


No. 29,013; Oct. 9, 1928. 
[Communication by Surface Combustion Company, New York.] 





This invention relates to improvements in that kind of gas burner 
for furnaces in which there is a casing having at one end a dis- 
charge nozzle and open at its other end to the atmosphere, and in 
which the casing contains means for forming an explosive gaseous 
mixture of fuel gas and air by entraining action, and discharging the 
mixture through the nozzle. 

In the accompanying drawing, the cylindrical casting 1 has a 
flange 2 for application to a furnace wall 3 in which there is an 
opening 4. The casing in front of the flange is in the form of a 
cone 5 which enters the opening, and has a nozzle 6. That portion 
of the. opening which is in front of the nozzle constitutes a com- 
bustion chamber wherein the gaseous mixture formed by the device 
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Gas Burner for Furnaces. 


The rib 7 on the casting 1 is for dissipating heat. Within the 
casting is a spider having an axial hub 8 which is internally threaded 
to receive and support a mixing tube g extending into'the cone. At 
the rear end of the casting is a flange 10 to which is secured by 
means of a complementary flange 11 a conical casting 12. Within 
this casting is a body of metal 13 wherein is formed an angular 
passage 14 at the discharge end of which is a jet nozzle 15. The 
passage 14 constitutes a conduit through which gas is supplied to the 
jet nozzles for passage through the mixing tube. 

Secured to the rear end of the casting 12 is a casting 16 open at 
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its bottom to form an entrance 22 for the inflow of air through the 
flow passages in the burner. Suitably. secured between the castings 
12 and 16 is a plate 17 having an opening 18. This opening is 
adapted to be closed by a vertically suspended shutter 19; the shutter 
is shown as suspended by an angular link 20 which is fulcerammed to 
a suitable support 21 above the opening 18. When the burner is not 
operating due to the gas supply being shut off, the shutter 19 auto- 
matically shuts off the flow of air through the opening 18. When 
the burner is operating, the shutter automatically opens, due to the 
reduced pressure caused by the action of the gas jet passing from 
the nozzle. 

The shutter, operating as indicated, prevents the inflow of air into 
the furnace by way of the passages in the burner when the burner 
is not operating. The shutter is made of light material, such as 
aluminium, and closes under the action of gravity when the burner 
is not operating. The shutter is shown in its fully open position 
in which it abuts against the body 13, the latter forming a stop for 
controlling the maximum opening of the shutter. 

The burner passages are so proportioned and arranged with respect 
to each other that the fuel gas which discharges from the nozzle 15 
initially entrains only a fraction of the air needed to form a com- 
plete gaseous mixture as it passes through the mixing tube 9, the 
balance of the air required to form a complete mixture being en- 
trained by the partially formed mixture as it passes from the mixing 
tube 9 through the nozzle 6. 


Geyser Terminal.—No. 323,725. 
The Gas Licut anp Coxe Company, Ciark, J. G., and MasTERMAN, 
C. A., all of Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


No. 28,670; Oct. 5, 1928. 


This invention relates to flue pipes, and has for its object to pro- 
vide means for accelerating the escape of the products of combustion 
from a flue pipe to the exterior atmosphere. 

Fig. 1 is a perspective view of a geyser flue pipe terminal in ac- 
cordance with the invention, and fig. 2 is a vertical section on the 
line 2—2 of fig. 1. 






































Venturi-Type Geyser Terminal. 


terminal is formed of an outer plate 1 and an inner plate 

» latter being convex outwards as at 3, and the outer plate being 

x inwards as at 4. The inner plate is provided with a central 
opening 5 having a tubular extension 6 by means of which the ter- 
n can be suitably secured to a flue pipe 7. The tubular exten- 


Sion may be formed in one with the inner plate, or may be suitably 
secured to the inner plate so as to form a rigid part therewith. The 
inn-- plate is provided with a flat marginal rim 8, and when made of 
m may have inwardly turned edges so as to prevent the entrance 


of » ater, dust, and other injurious material into the space between 
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the inner plate and the adjacent surface. The outer plate is also 
provided with a flat marginal rim 9, and the two plates at the cor- 
ners are spaced apart by distance pieces 10, 11, 12, and 13. The 
corner distance pieces 10, 11, 12, and 13 may. be built up by blocks 
of metal or other suitable material, or they may, when the terminal 
is made of cement composition, be formed each in one piece: 

The plates 1 and 2 may be of square, rectangular, circular, poly- 
gonal, or other non-rectangular contour, and the plates with their 
distance pieces may be mounted on suitable pins secured to a wall 
or to a wooden board or other structure through which the flue pipe 
passes and to which latter the terminal is to be suitably attached. 
Between the plates 1 and 2 are disposed a suitable number of thin 
strips 14, 15, 16, and 17, being, if so desired, cast in one with the 
plates and spaced apart by the corner distance pieces. The strips 
may be of any suitable width, and are intended to prevent the entrance 
of birds or small animals to the space between the inner and outer 
plates. It will thus be secn that the only possible entry for air 
currents to the flue pipe is laterally of the terminal and by way of 
the space between the plates 1 and 2. As the inner plate 2 is of 
convex formation outwardly and the outer plate 1 is of convex forma- 
tion inwardly, a venturi effect is created by the action of lateral air 
currents passing through the space. The suction effect thus created 
may be reinforced by the direction of reflection of the wind from 
the concave outer surface of the outer plate. 

The entire structure forming the terminal may be made of metal, 
or the terminal may be cast in metal or moulded in clay, terra cotta, 
cement composition, or other suitable material. In the construction 
shown, the terminal is assumed to be made of cement composition, 
and the strips 14, 15, 16, and 17 are moulded and provided with re- 
inforcing wires or the equivalent 18, 19, 20, and 21. In the larger 
sizes of terminals, suitable distance pieces may be interposed between 
the strips and centrally of the length of the strips, so as to act as 
a means of support therefor; five such distance pieces are shown 
at 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26. The entire terminal per se may be formed 
of moulded asbestos and cement, the strips being also formed of 
moulded asbestos and cement. 





Shield Plate for Horizontal Retorts.—No. 323,909 


Sinctair, C. L., of Mitcham, and Crort, C. M., of Lytton Grove, 
S.W. 15. 


No. 38,494; Dec. 31, 1928. 


This invention relates to an improved shield or coal stop designed 
for use with projector-type charging machines. When a retort is 
being charged with coal, a quantity of the initial gas evolved is 
likely to escape through the door. The object of the present inven- 
tion is to avoid such loss, and also to facilitate the charging of the 
retort after the coke has been withdrawn. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation showing the shield held against the 
inside of the door, and fig. 2 is a similar view showing the shield 
in an inner position. 
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Shield Plate for Use with Projector Chargers. 


The metal shield a is of smaller diameter than the bore of the 
retort b, and is adapted to rest at its periphery upon the bottom of 
the retort, the shield then being at right angles to the axis of the 
retort. This shield is adapted to be connected to an operating handle 
c by means of which its position can be determined and regulated ; 
and this operating rod passes through a guiding hole d in the lid e 
of the mouthpiece f. The rod is quickly engageable with, or dis- 
connectible from, the shield, and it is provided with a shoulder mem- 
ber g whereby it may be prevented from being forced out through 
the guiding aperture in the lid. This aperture is tapered or conical, 
and the rear of the shield is provided with a tapered member or 
spigot h adapted to fit the aperture when the shield is withdrawn 
(fig. 1). Thus in gne extreme position, the shield is close against 
the inside of the lid with the aperture plugged or closed by the spigot. 
By attaching the rod to the spigot (as by a screw-thread connec- 
tion), the shield can be pushed forward to the other extreme posi- 
tion (fig. 2), and the lug g on the rod then engages the lower part 
of the mouth of the tapered hole at the inner side of the door, so that 
pressure on the shield will not force the rod backwards. 

When the coke has been pushed out of the retort, the lid e on the 
shield side of this retort is closed and fastened. The shield has pre- 
viously been brought close against the inside of the lid (fig. 1), with 
the spigot in the guiding aperture centrally arranged in the door. 
Che control rod is attached to the spigot and pushed into the retort 
until the lug on the operating rod is just inside the lid of the mouth- 
piece, and the retort can now be charged from the other end. As 
the coal is being forced into the retort, it meets the shield standing 
transversely across the retort and forming a barrier, and the coal 
is accordingly banked up against the shield. The result is that coal 
is prevented from reaching the mouthpiece, but any gas evolved 
during the charging process, passes above or round the shield and 
thence up the ascension pipe i. The operating rod is then pulled out 
until the spigot enters the guiding aperture, thereby making a gas- 
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tight joint and bringing the shield back against the lid. There is 
then an unimpeded passage to the ascension pipe, and the operating 
rod can be disconnected, 


Coke Extractors for Vertical Retorts.—No. 323,894. 


West, F J., West, E., and West’s Gas Improvement Company, 
Ltp., all of Miles Platting. 
No, 37,011; Dec. 14, 1928. 


This invention relates to coke extraction mechanism of vertical 
retorts, and particularly to mechanism comprising a ram which is 
reciprocated in a coke chamber beneath each retort, and a bridge 
piece which is moved into position at the base of the retort to sup- 
port the charge therein while coke discharge from the coke chamber 
is being effected. 

The invention consists in the arrangement wherein the reciprocat- 
ing ram is interconnected with the means which support the charge 
within the retort by telescopic members permitting the ram to have 
considerable movement without operating the charge supporting 
means, so that the said means are moved into and out of their ser- 
vice position automatically at the proper times. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional side elevation of a coke chamber and its ex- 
traction mechanism constructed in accordance with the invention. 


















































West's Coke Extracting Mechanism. 


The means for supporting the charge in each retort a may com- 
prise two pivotally mounted doors b entering the top of the coke 
chamber space c from opposite sides thereof, the effective portion 
d of each door being of curved form which projects through a slot e 
in the wall of the coke chamber c'. The pivots f and the radial 
portions of the doors are contained within compartments g at the 
sides of the coke chamber. The doors are operated by arms h, each 
of which is connected to a rod i secured to a sleeve j* within 
which telescopes a rod j having a head j' thereon which is adapted 
to engaged the collars 0, p in the ends of the sleeve i' for the pur- 
pose of operating the rod i and arm h. The rod j is in operative 
connection by a cross-head m with the ram k which reciprocates in 
the coke chamber. The telescopic parts have a considerable amount 
of relative movement before they are forced to move in unison. Thus, 
when the ram k is at the bottom of its stroke and the doors b are 
closed, the upward movement of the ram is not acompanied by any 
movement of the doors until the ram approaches the top of its stroke, 
when the heads j* of the rods j strike the collars o and move the 
rods i and arms h so as to turn the doors b about their pivots 
and withdraw them from the coke chamber. The table n at the top 
of the ram then supports the retort charge. On the descent of the 
ram, the doors remain fully open until the ram approaches the 
bottom of its stroke, when the heads j* of the rods j strike the collars 
p and move the rods i and arms h to force the doors across the coke 
chamber so that they can support the charge in the retort. The 
coke can new be discharged from the coke chamber by opening the 
door q. 

Spring loaded or like means may be arranged to hold the doors b 
in their open position and clear of the coke chamber until they are 
definitely moved for closing purposes, 
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Applications for Patents. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Jan. 29.] 
Nos. 1861—2691. 


Boscu Akt.-Ges., R.—‘ Gas-burning apparatus.’’ Nos. 2499, 263<. 

Byrne, W. J.—‘‘ Electric and gas heating elements.’’ No. 21538. 

Davip, W.—‘‘ Gas stoves.”’ No. 1926. 

Gas Licut anp Coke Company.—'‘ Production of sulphate of am- 
monia.”’ No. 1924. 

Gas Lacur anp Coxe. Company.—‘‘ Conversion of high-boiling 
point into lower-boiling point hydrocarbons.’’ No. 2649. 

Gas Licut anp Coke Comrany.—‘ Dehydrogenation, polymeriz.- 
tion, &c., of hydrocarbons.’’ No. 2650. 

Keira, G., and Keiru & Brackman Company, Ltp., J.—‘‘ Gas- 
heated laundry irons.’’ No. 2190. 

Kinc, B. J.—‘‘ Method of clearing gas pipes of deposits.’’ No. 
2039. 

KREEKER, M.—‘‘ Gas stoves.’’ No. 1926. 

Kreysa, F.—See Kreeker, M. No. 1926. 

MAcLAuRIN, R.—'‘‘ Recovering acid ammonium carbonate from 
ammonia liqvors.’’ No. 2460. 

Mitcnett, A. C.—‘* Gas containers.’’ No. 2311. 

Musker, A.—‘‘ Ovens heated by gaseous fuel.’’ No. 2329. 

Situ, M.—‘‘ Gas heaters.’’ No. 2535. 

WILkinson, H.—‘‘ Gas main stoppers.’’ No. 1939. 


’ 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


{From Onur Special Correspondents.] 


House of Lords. 


Special Orders. 


The following Special Orders have been considered by the Special 
Orders Committee, which has reported that no petitions have been 
presented against them and that there is nothing in them to which 
it is necessary to call the attention of the House: Chorley (1929), 
Barry, Spalding, and Kendal. These Orders are now awaiting the 
affirmative Resolution of the Houses. 

The following Special Orders are still awaiting consideration by 
the Special Orders Committee: Rawmarsh, Halstead, Padiham, 
Exmouth, Coventry, and Birkenhead. 








House of Commons. 
Special Orders. 


The following Special Orders have been presented to the House 
and ordered to lie upon the Table: Borough of Birkenhead, City of 
Coventry, Exmouth Gas Company. 


Private Bills. 


The South Yorkshire and Derbyshire Gas Bill and the Brighton 
and Hove Gas Bill have been passed by the Examiners and referred 
to a Committee. 

Gas Manufacture. 


Dr. Hastincs asked the President of the Board of Trade the 
approximate quantities of coal and oil used in the manufacture of 
gas in England and Wales. 

Mr. W. R. SmitH stated that the quantity of coal carbonized in 
1928 by statutory and non-statutory gas undertakings in England 
and Wales was 16,523,254 tons. Oil used by statutory gas under- 
takings in 1928 for carburetting gas amounted to 56,037,150 gallons. 
The quantity of oil so used by non-statutory gas undertakings was 
not known, but was small. These figures did not include coal car- 
bonized in coke oven plants producing as a bye-produet gas which 
was bought by gas undertakings for distribution to the extent of 
approximately 2 p.ct. of their total sales. 


<i 


Gas Acts (1920 and 1929) Orders. 


SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Redcar Corporation. 

To extend the borrowing powers of the Council as gas under- 
takers for the Borough of Redcar, the Urban District of Saltburn- 
by-the-Sea, and the Parishes of Marske-by-the-Sea and Kirkleatham 
in the Rural District of Guisborough. 

Workington Corporation. 

To extend the limits in which the Corporation are authorized to 
supply gas; to provide for the use of scheduled lands for gas pur- 
poses ; to enable the Corporation to borrow money, &c. 








Exmouth Gas Company. 
To authorize the Company to use scheduled land for gas purposes, 
to raise additional capital, &c. 


= 
-_ 





The Smethwick Gas Committee are about to erect new show- 
rooms and domestic premises im High Street, Smethwick. 

Members of the Dudley Housing Committee were entertained on 
Friday last by the Dudley Gas Light Company to celebrate th: 
opening of the new main to the first houses on the Priory Estate. 
The Mayor (Alderman Molyneaux) turned on the main, and Alder- 
man Cook (Chairman of the Housing Committee), after inserting 
a penny in the meter, lit a cooking stove in one of the dwellings, 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 





[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 





Dividends. 
When 
Share. | ex- 
| Dividend. Prev. Last 
Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. 
/, P.&.\°/, p.a 
Stk Feb. 6 5 5 
” ” 4 4 
% Sept. 26 78 78 
» | den. 9 A 4 
o Aug. 29 7 7 
1| Oct. 24 1/44; 1/48 
10 | Aug. 29 84 g 
10 | ” 7 7 
10 ” 6 6 
Stk. | Dec. 19 3 3 
iw ” 4 4 
» | Aug. 29 74 14 
m4 ” 63 63 
2 July 2% | 5 5 
» | Sept.12 | 7 7 
as Dec. 19 | 7 7 
” | ” | 4 4 
” ” 5 5 
ae Jan. 9 5 5 
10;| Dec. 5 | 8 6 
10| Nov. 7 | 43 43 
Stk. | Dec. 19 44 44 
vs July 25 6 6 
be Jan. 9 74 74 
ae Aug. 15 65 5 
1! Oct. 10 | 42/- | +2/- 
1 ie 1/44 1/48 
1 Oct. 10 1/92 1/98 
1 ” 1/72 1/74 
Stk. July 25 7 5 
a Dec. 19 3 f 
3 Aug. 15 7 7 
ee ” 5 5 
* Aug. 29 10 7 
o Dec. 19 4 4 
al Aug. 29 5 5 
10 Sept. 12 +7 +4 
Stk. July 25 58 58 
” ” 34 33 
” ” 4 4 
‘ Dec. 19 8 3 
” ” 5 5 
oe Aug. 29 7 7 
> 5h | 5h 
16 Oct. 10 +10 +10 
Stk. Aug. 29 6 64 
fe Nov. 1 20 10 
* Feb. 6 B4 84 
is Aug. 15 14 8 
bed Aug. 15 64 6 
9 Sept. 26 7 7 
mF Aug. 29 8 9 
es Dec. 19 8 3 
5| Dec. 5 | ¢10 +10 
— | Ot. 1 5h 5h 
Stk. Nov. 21 9 16 
aa July 25 53 5 
” ” 4 4 
re Dec. 19 84 84 
” Aug. 29 | 7/1/0 74 
» | Koh 6} 6 5 
» |. Nov. 21, 7 9 
5|18My.,"15| — | — 
Stk Jan. 9 ~ 8 
» | Aug. 29 8 x 
” | ” 5 5 
1| June 27 _— 15 
100 Dec, 2 4 4 
Stk. Jan. 23 4 4 
” Dec. 19 | 4 4 
10 Sept..26 | 6 6 
Stk, | Aug. 29 6g 6} 
% Jan. 9 1 4 
10 | June 13 4 t4 
Stk. July 26 7h 5 
» | ” 6 6 
os Jan. 9 8 3 
” Sept. 12 64 64 
ee Aug. 15 84 84 
9 July 25 65 63 
os Dec. 19 5 5 
- Aug. 15 5 5 
am Dec. 19 4 4 
0° July 25 8 8 
os Jan. 9 5 5 
a Feb, 21 7 7 
o Dec. 19 64 64 
” Aug, 15 62 62 
Lal ” 53 53 
‘ Dec 4 4 
10 | 30 Dec.,’12 — _- 
Stk. Sept. 26 6 6 
e Aug. 29 7 7 
” ” 5 ° 
” 
s July 1 5 5 
” Dec. 19 5 5 


Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. 


b.—Liverpool, 
* Ex. div, 


quotation is per £1 of Stock. 


NAME, 





— shot : p.c.max.C. . 
4p.c. Pref. .. 
Alliance & a Ord. 
Do. 4p.c. Deb.. . . 
Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. . 


$ Bombay, Ltd... . 


Bournemouth 5 p.c. 
D 


10. BIpe . 
Do. Pref. 6 p.c. 
_ 3 p.c. Deb. 

4 p.c. Deb 
Brighton & Hove 6 p.c. Con. 
Do. - c. Con, 


Bristol 5 5 p.c. Max. 


British Ord. . . . 
Do. Tp.c. Pref.. . . 
Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. ° 
Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. . 

Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. . 

Cape — Ltd . ° 
Do, } p.c. Pref. . 
Do. i p.c. Deb. 


Cardiff Con. Ord. . ‘ 
Do. 17} p.c. Red. Deb. . 
Chester 5 p.c. Ord ei 
Colombo, Ltd. Ord. i ot 
7 p.c. Pref. . 


# Do. 
? Colonial Gas Assn. Ld. Ord. 
D 


10. 8 p.c. Pref. 

os nee - ° 

8 p.c. Deb. . 

Ceopden sliding scale. 

oO. max.div. .. 

Derby Con. . . 

Do. Deb. . . >, 
East Hull! Ord. 5 pe. ot bitx 
European, Ltd. 

Gas Light & Coke qd P c. Ord. 
Do. 3} p.c.max. .. . 
Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref.. . 
Do. 8p.c.Con. Deb.. . 
Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. . 

Hastings & St. - 5 p.c. Conv. 
Do } p.c. Conv 

Hongkong & china, Lud. 

Hornsey Con. 3} p. ° 

Imperial Continental Cap. ° 
Do. 3h p.c. Red. Deb. 

Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. . 

Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 


Do. 7 p.c. Red. Pref.. 
ns 5 B. c. Cap. 
p.c. Deb. 


Malta & pees ° 
Metrop’itan (of Melbourne) 
54 p.c. Red. Deb. . . 

Montevideo, Ltd. . . 
Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 
Do. 4 p.c. Pre 
Do. 8} p.c. Deb. ‘ 
North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. 
Northampton 5 p.c, max. . 
Oriental, Ltd. .. . 
Ottoman or. 
Plym’th & Stonehouse 5 D. c. 


20/6—22/6 
20/-——22/- 
90—95 
54—57 
104—107 
80—85 
12 (0—125¢6 


107—112 
16/9—17/8dy 
72—73d 
663—674d 
112—117 


=. 
| 107-110 


Portsm’th Con, Stk. 4 p.c. Std) 113—118 


Do. 5 p.c. max, . 
Primitiva Ord. . . ° 
Do. 4p.c. Red. De b. 
Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. i911 
Do. 4p.c. Cons. Deb. . 
San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. . 
Sheffield Cons... °* . 
Do. 4p.c. Deb. . 
South African 


South Met, Ord. . 
Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pt. 
Do. 8 P.c Deb. . 
Do. 63 p.c. Red. Db. 


South Shields Con. . 
South Suburban bp 5 p. c. 
p.c. Deb. 


Do 
Southampton ora, bp. c.max. 
Do. 4p.c. — 


Sutton _ ° 
‘Do. p.c. Deb. ee 

Swansea ? M4 c. Red. Pref. 
Do. 6} p.c. Red. Deb. . 

Tottenham District Ord. 


Tuscan, 
0. 6 Pp. c. Red. Deb. 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
Wycombe 5 5 p.c. er 
Do. 5 p.c. pref... . 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom Cons. , 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref.. 
Do, 5p.c. Deb. . 


c.—Nottingham, 


d.—Newcastle, 
| Paid free of income-tax, 


80—83 
28/6—80/6 
92—95 
77 —80* 
77—80 
8g—92 
104—106¢ 
76 —782 
4—6 
100—102 
107—109 
54—57 
99—101 
109—111d 
101—104 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 
issue. 

Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
Notices, &c., 94. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. An additional charge 
of 6d. is made where replies are addressed c/o the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


| (Continuous Subscribers are entitled to a free copy of the “GAS 
| JOURNAL” CALENDAR and DIRECTORY.) 


} ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR,. QUARTER, 
| ae Advance Rate: Bes sles 10/- 
E leteng | Credit Rate: Ose ih 11/6 
| Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A.| 5 /- “ae 7 
Payable in Advance ay re By 
| Other Countries in the Postal Union. ) 
; Payable in Advance 40/- 22/6 12/6 


” 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘ JourNats ” sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Fieet Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 





Telegrams: ‘“GASKING, 


FLEET LONDON.” 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





Purification & Chemical 
Company, Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1873 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, 34, OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
Gas Purification Contractors 
Witt Supply 


Oxide of Iron 


on Sale Outright 
or on Loan Contract 


Gas 


Anp PURCHASE 


Spent Oxide 


Per Contra or Separately, 
London or Provinces 
Samples Tested Free 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Purification, Stock, London.” 
Telephone; London Wall 9144, 





SATURATORS 
OR producing Long Needle - like 
CRYSTALS; also plant for producing 


NEUTRALIZED SULPHATE. 

THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND 
WILTON’S PATENT FURNACE Co., Ltd. 
76, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

(See also advertisement on Centre p. XI.) 

Telephone : Telegrams : 
Vicrorta 2417, “ EvaPoRaATOR PHONE LONDON,”’ 


AS WORKS STEAM PLANT. 
We can meet your requirements for BOILERS, 
RECEIVERS, TANKS, WASHER TUBES, SIZING 


SCREENS, PLATE WORK, BOILER SETTINGS, 
CHIMNEYS (brick and steel). 


Inquiries INVITED. 
H., .¢ 


ANKS (NETHERTON) Ltd., 
(See illustrated page advert. Centre p. X1., Dee. 25.) 


NETHERTON, DUDLEY. 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 


for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS 


Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone : 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER.”’ 


Certus Works, Kingston Road, Raynes Park, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 20. 


Radium Works, 12, Radium Street, Oldham Road, 
ANCHESTER. 


(See also advertis: ment on p. 257.) 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
G PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SiLverTowN. 
Telegrams—“ Hyprocuioric, FEN Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Royat 1166. 





‘PATENTS for Inventions, Trade Marks 
<« Advice, Handbooks and Consultationsfree. Kina’s 
Patent Acency Lrp., Director B. T. Kine, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.S., and Can., 1464, QUEEN 
V:croria St., E.C. 4, and 57, CHaNcery Lane, (near Pat. | 
Of.), Lonpon, W.C. 2. 43 years’ refs. "Phone Cent. 0682. 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpvon, 8.E. 1. 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams: 
“ Brappock,OLpHaM,’’and ‘‘Metrrique, Lamp, LonDon.”” 


MEWBUEN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone: 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CoO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘* Brrpurmat, LEICESTER.”’ LEICESTER 5096. 


Solicit enquiries for : 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
226, BisnopsGaTe, E.C.2. 


Telegrams : 
“ Brreurmmat Ave. Lonpon.” 


Telephone: 
BiIsHoPsGaTE 8656. 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected atour Works READY 
FOR DELIVERY. Iaspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Insp°ctor of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fu'ly guaranteed. 
CHARLES ROSS. LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL. 








SAVES WORRY—SAVES LABOUR COSTS— 
IN THE END—SAVES MONEY. 





We Maintain Stocks at—Grangemouth, Goole, 
London (2 depots), Poole, Newport, & Garston. 





ENQUIRIES INVITED. SPENT BOUGHT. 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 


Sore AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHe COLONIES (except Canapa), 


16, DEaNSGATE, 
MANCHESTER, 
Telegrams; 
“ Darwinian Manchester."’ 


Tel. Nos. : 
3268-9 City. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Accrington, Lancs., P.B.O. 

ox No. 62, are MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID 

( Eagle’ Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. 

Highest percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained 

from the use of this Vitriol, which has now been used 

for upwards of 80 years. Reference given to Gas 
Companies, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
33, St. Mary at Hitn, Lonpon, E.C.3, 


Phone: Royal 1484, 
“TORTO ” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, Sr. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484. 


“KLEENOFF,”’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See ** Gas Salesman,’’) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
83, Sr. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


ey Anonesree, OXIDE CO., LTD. 


MILES PLATTING, 


MANCHESTER, 
Tex.: Oxrpz, MANOnESTER. Estasiisnep 1890, 
PHONE { eee | CENTRAL. 


raEse OXIDE 


yom SALE 
(OR LOAN. 
BRITISH MAKE, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

NO EXCESS MOISTURE, 
IMMEDIATE ACTIVITY, 
MINIMUM BACK PRESSURE. 
MINIMUM EXPOSURES. 
MINIMUM LABOUR. 


rant OXIDE purcHasep 
ON SULPHUR CONTENT. 


on BLUE content. 


SPECIALISTS IN PURIFICATION, 


GAS PURIFIED IN 1929 
OVER 46,000 MILLIONS. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 


Puuty Qualified Experienced Lec- 
TURER - DEMONSTRATOR has vacant 
dates. Demonstrations arranged and delivered at 
Trades’ Exhibitions, Local Gas Companies’ Pro- 
paganda Weeks, &c., &c. References from the 
leading Gas Cooker Manufacturers. First-Class 
Diploma Board of Education. 

Mass E. Eccies, C.D.S., ‘*‘ RIBBLEDENE,"’ RIB- 
CHESTER, PRESTON, LANCs. 








OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
ELLAND, Builders of CARBONIZING 
PLANTS, both Horizontal and Vertical. Manu- 
facturers of CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, GAS- 
HOLDERS, &c., also every description of COAL 
and COKE HANDLING PLANT. Telegrams: 
‘* DEMPSTER, ELLAND.'' Telephone: ELLAND 
261 (Private Branch Exchange), 





XTENSIONS and Renewals. Ask 
us to quote before ordering GAS APPARA- 
TUS, COKE-OVEN PLANT, STRUCTURAL 
STEELWORK. Competitive prices. First-Class 
Workmanship. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
FIRTH BLAKELEY, SoNs, & Co., LTD., 
CHURCH-FENTON, YORKSHIRE. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


No. 8026, 


PPLICANTS for the Position under 
No. 8026 are THANKED, and Informed 
that an APPOINTMENT HAS BEEN MADE. 


yr Portsmouth Gas Company invite 
Applications for the Position of ASSISTANT 
ENGINEER. 

Commencing Salary £700 per Annum. 

Applicants must have had a sound Engineering 
Training and be fully Experienced with the Design 
and Construction of all plant required by the Com- 
pany's operations from Coal Unioading Docks to 
the Gasholders. A knowledge of Distribution, in- 
cluding the Design of Plant necessary for the 
Supply of Gas to Outlying Districts, is also es- 
sential. 

The successtul candidate will participate in the 
Contributory Superannuation Benefit and will be 
required to pass a Medical Examination, 

Applications, giving Age, full particulars of 
Training and Experience, should be accompanied 
with two recent Testimonials and received by the 
Chairman of the Company, in an envelope -en- 
dorsed ‘‘ Assistant Engineer,’’ not later than 
27th February instant. 





T. CARMICHAEL, 
Engineer, 
The Portsmouth Gas Company, 
Chief Offices, 
The Square, 
Portsmouth, 
Feb. 4, 1930. 


NEWTON-IN-MAKERFIELD URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
(GAS DEPARTMENT.) 


Wy Alten a Chemist qualified to 


carry out all Tests in connection with the 
Manufacture of Gas (Woodall-Duckham Vertical 
Retorts and Sulphate Plant). Commencing Salary 
£240 per annum rising, on satisfactory Service, by 
annual instalments of f10, to £300 per annum, 
subject to deductions under the Local Government 
and other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922. 
Medical Examination necessary. 

Applications, marked ‘‘ Chemist’’ on the en- 
velope, accompanied by copies of three .recent 
Testimonials, stating Age, Qualifications, and 
Particulars of Training, and when Duties can be 
commenced, to be sent to the Undersigned not 
later than the 24th of February, 1930. 

C. CoLe, 
Clerk to the Council. 





Town Hall, 
Earlestown, 
Newton-le-Willows (Lancs.), 
Feb. 4, 1930. 


Peraicr Inspector is required by 
Gas Company in London Area. Must be 
Energetic and Enthusiastic, and well equipped for 
all the Duties of this Post. 

Apply, stating Age, Experience, &c., to No. 8034, 
‘*Gas JOURNAL,'’ 11, BOLT CouRT, FLEET 
STREET, E.C. 4. 


EQUIRED at once a First-Class 
MAIN and SERVICE LAYER. One with 
Experience with Steel Mains preferred. 
Write, stating Age, Experience, and Rate re- 
quired, to No. 8043, ‘‘GAS JOURNAL,"’ 11, BOLT 
CourT, FLEET SrTrReEet, E.C. 4. 


—_—----— 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

CITY OF PLYMOUTH. 
ENDERS are invited for the supply 

’ of INCANDESCENT MANTLES, &c., as 
required by the various Corporation Departments. 
Conditions of Contract, Schedule of Prices, and 
Form of Tender, may be obtained on, and as from, 
the r2th inst., from the undersigned, to whom 
Tenders, sealed and endosed ‘' Mantles Contract,” 


must be delivered on or before noon, the 28th of 
February. 








R. J. FITTALL, 
Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, 
Plymouth, 
Feb. 3, 1930. 
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TIPTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE above Council are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the Supply and 
Delivery of the undermentioned GOODS and 
MATERIALS for a period of Twelve Months from 
the rst of April, 1930—viz. : 

1.—LIME, SODA ASH, and CREOSOTE. 

2.—OILS, GREASE, &c. 

3.—SOFT SOAP, SPUN YARN, CANDLES, 

and WASH LEATHERS. 
4.—HARDWARE. 

5.—GLASS. 

Forms and Conditions of Tender may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned. All applications 
should indicate the specific item for which it is 
proposed to Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, which must be on the prope 
Printed Form, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for ........ Pe 
to be Delivered to the undersigned not later than 
the 3rd of March, 1930. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

KENNETH W. MADIN, 
Clerk to the Council. 

Public Offices, 

Tipton, 
Feb. 10, 1930. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION. 
(GAs DEPARTMENT.) 


MAINTENANCE OF WEIGHING MACHINES. 
HE Gas Committee of the Manchester 


Corporation are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the ADJUSTMENT, REPAIR, and 
MAINTENANCE ofthe WEIGHING MACHINES 
at their several works and depdts during a period 
of Three Years commencing on the rst of April, 
1930. 
ull particulars and Tender Form may be 
obtained on written application to Mr. J. H. 
Sillitoe, Commercial Manager and Secretary, Gas 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman and 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Maintenance of Weighing 
Machines,"’ must be delivered at the Gas Office, 
Town Hall, Manchester, on or before 5 p.m. on 
Thursday, the 6th of March, 1930. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 

F, E. WARBRECK HOWELL, 
Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, 

Manchester, 

February, 1930. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION. 
(GAS DEPARTMENT.) 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF GAS METERS. 


5 Committee are prepared to re- 

ceive TENDERS for the SUPPLY and 
REPAIR of GAS METERS (Ordinary and Auto- 
matic) during a period of Twelve Months com- 
mencing the rst of April, 1930. 

Particulars and Forms of Tender may be ob- 
tained on application (in writing only) to Mr. J. H. 
Sillitoe, Commercial Manager and Secretary, Gas 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee and endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for 
Gas Meters,’’ must be delivered at the offices of 
the Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester, not 
later than 5 p.m. on Thursday, the 6th of March, 
1930. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
F, E. WARBRECK HOWELL, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Manchester, 
February, 1930. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
y iar Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Manchester are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the PURCHASE and REMOVAL of 
the CARBURETTED WATER-GAS TAR to be 
produced at Bradford Road Works, during a period 
of One Year commencing the 31st of March, 1930. 

Full particulars and Tender Form may be ob- 
tained on written application to Mr. J. H. Sillitoe, 
Commercial Manager and Secretary, Gas Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee and endorsed ‘' Tender for 
C.W.G. Tar,’ must be Delivered at the offices of 
the Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester, on 
or before 5 p.m. on Thursday; the 6th of March, 
1930. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
any Tender, and reserve to themselves the right 
to divide any Offers as they may deem advisable. 

F, E, WARBRECK HOWELL, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Manchester, 
February, 1930. 
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MANCHESTER CORPORATION. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


NEW OXIDE AND SPENT OXIDE. 


Pas Gas Committee are prepared ‘o 
receive TENDERS for the Supply 
Delivery of their requirements of NEW OXIDE « 
IRON during the Twelve Months ending Ma 
31st, 1931, for Purification of Gas at their seve-, 
Gas Stations. 

Tenders are also invited for the PURCHA<EF 
from the Corporation of the available SPE 
OXIDE on the basis of the contents of sulp!\y 
and blue, and for SALE to the Corporation 21 
SPENT OXIDE in place thereof. 

Forms of Tender may be had on applicatior 
Mr. J. H. Sillitoe, Commercial Manager a 
Secretary, Gas Department, Town Hall, Mar 
chester. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, and endorsed ‘‘ New"’ or 
‘*Spent Oxide’’ as the case may be, must be 
delivered at the Gas Offices, Town Hall, Man- 
chester, on or before 5 p.m. on Thursday, the 6th 
of March, 1930. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
any Tender, and reserve to themselves the right to 
divide any Offers as they may deem advisable. 

F. E. WARBRECK HOWELL, 
Town Clerk. 
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Town Hall, 
Manchester, 
February, 1930. 


PONTYPRIDD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
HE above Council invite Tenders for 
the Supply and Delivery of C.I. MAINS and 
SPECIALS to British Standard Specification, 
Class A. 

Particulars may be obtained from Mr. David 
Muir, Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, Tre- 
forest, Pontypridd. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for C.!. 
Mains,"’ to be Delivered to the undersigned not 
later than the 25th day of February, 1930. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

H,. LEONARD PORCHER, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Municipal Buildings, 
Pontypridd. 





COMPANY NOTICES. 


SOUTHGATE AND DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


NOTICE OF GENERAL MEETING. 


OTICE is Hereby Given, that the 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Company will be held at the Company’s Offices, 
No. 5, Great Winchester Street, Old Broad Street, 
in the City of London, on Thursday, the 6th day 
of March, 1930, at 3 o’clock p.m. precisely, to 
receive the Report of the Directors and the Ac- 
counts of the Company for the Year ended the 31st 
of December, 1929; to declare Dividends ; to elect 
Directors; toelect an Auditor; and for Other Pur- 
poses. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company WILL 
BE CLOSED from the 21st of February to the 6th 
of March, 1930, both days inclusive. 

By order, 
HypDE C. BURTON, 
Secretary. 
Secretary's Office: 
5, Great Winchester Street, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2, 
Feb. 11, 1930. 


NORTH MIDDLESEX GAS COMPANY. 


NOTICE OF GENERAL MEETING. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that the 
ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEET 
ING of the Company will be held at the Company's 
Offices, No. 5, Great Winchester Street, Old Broad 
Street, in the City of London, on Monday, the 3rd 
of March, 1930, at 2.45 o'clock p.m. precisely, to 
receive the Report of the Directors and the Ac- 
counts of the Company for the Year ended 31st 
December, 1929; to declare Dividends; to elect 
two Directors; to elect an Auditor ; and for Other 
Purposes. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company WILL 
BE CLOSED from the 18th of February to the 3rd 
of March, 1930, both days inclusive. - 

AND NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, imme- 
diately after the Ordinary General Meeting, 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held, 
when a Resolution will be submitted Creating, and 
Authorizing the Directors of the Company to rais 
from time to time, the balance of Capital amount 
ing to £100,000 authorized by the North Middlesex 
Gas Order, 1926. 

By order, : 
HybDeE C. BURTON, 
Secretary. 
Secretary’s Office: 
5, Great Winchester Street, 
Old Broad Street, London, EC. 2, 
Feb. 11, 1930. 
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THOMAS GLOVER &CO.LTD 


Original Dry Meter Makers: Established in 1844. 
| Gothic Works: EDMONTON : LONDON: NIS_ : 6€& _ Branches. 
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‘BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR BIRMINGHAM, Feb. 17—28. Call at our STAND No. 11 E (Gas Se-tion). 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, W. PARKINSON & CO., 
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Cortace Lane, City Roap Bett Barn Roan, MoRNINGTON STREET, 
February 17 to 28. LONDON, E.C.l. '| BIRMINGHAM Ormeau Roan, 
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